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Foreword 


Gradually, but only very gradually, the horizons of contempo- 
rary western philosophy are broadening to include the philoso- 
phies of the great Asian civilizations. The reasons for the paro- 
chialism of western philosophy are many, and need not be recited 
again here. Let us rejoice that we are beginning to have the wider, 
view that the very concept of philosophy demands and deserves. 

In this widening of horizons, Donald Brauc’s essay on Sarve- 
palli Radhakrishnan’s interpretation of mdyd can play a very 
useful part, for it constitutes excellent analysis of a key concept in 
the work of a great contemporary philosopher. 

. It is fashionable in some circles in both India and the west to 
speak condescendingly of Radhakrishnan. I venture to predict 
that Radhakrishnan’s work will long outlast these present detrac- 
tors. True, the work of any pioneer can be extended, corrected, 
emended. But there must be pioneers, and surely Radhakrishnan 
was one. His work is well worth the analysis Brauc here performs. 

But six meanings for mayd ? Let the reader come to his own 
conclusion on this matter as he makes his way through Brauc’s 
pages, and then turns to the appendix for Radhakrishnan’s own 
words. Yet if there arc six meanings, some readers will come 
, directly to the conclusion that here is an example or the egregious 
ambiguity which muddies the waters of philosophical discourse. 

Let me attempt iaa brief paragraph to meet this issue head-on. 
Cognitive meaning, I wish to argue, is in most significant instan- 
ces constituted by two components or aspects. Let us call them 
the formal and the contextual aspects of meaning. So for example 
in most common nouns the formal element predominates. This 
is the dictionary meaning of a word. Yet even here most good 
dictionaries append examples of the use of the word being defined, 
thereby calling attention to a contextual aspect or component of 
meaning. This contextual element becomes virtually total in 
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proper nouns. It is obviously present in pronouns, especially 
demonstrative pronouns such as “this” and “that”. 

I bring up these linguistic details only in order to argue that in 
Radhakrishnan’s interpretation of maya (and in other interpre- 
tations too) we have a notable instance of a basic philosophic 
term in which a significant portion of the meaning has to be dug 
out of context. 

It remains only to add that this aspect of Radhakrishnan’s 
philosophy holds true also for the basic terms of other philos- 
ophers and philosophies. Let the reader supply his own examples. 

John A. Hutchison 
Claremont, California 



Preface 

' / 

Is it' the case that an attitude of world-negation characterizes 
die majority of people in India ? Is such an attitude preached 
by the Upanisads or the Bhagavadgita ? The alleged attitude of 
world-negation in India has been associated with the symbol 
maya . This verbal symbol has been linked to a belief in the un- 
reality of the world. I became interested in studying whether the 
doctrine of maya as popularly understood was a necessary part of 
, Hindu belief and this book emerged as the result. 

My academic training through college and seminary took me 
deep into sthe river of western philosophy and Christian theology. 
However, most of my otherwise excellent teachers felt deeply 
that the classical traditions of eastern civilizations were not worthy 
of any serious consideration. Not until I entered graduate school 
did I have the opportunity to study with a philosopher of religion 
who knew both the western tradition and the classical texts of 
India. I am pleased and proud that 'he wrote the Foreword for 
this book. 

While studying under John Hutchison I looked through the 
writings of Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, I sensed immediately 
a profound preoccupation with cross-cultural philosophy of 
religion in them. Here was a magnificent, prolific Hindu writer 
who challenged my own Christian faith in a constructive, illu- 
minating way. My marginal notations in his books are not all 
complimentary. But in Radhakrishnan’s writings I found an 
engaging, fruitful entry into the heart and mind of India. 

Keeping the focus of my attention on a single idea in Radha- 
krishnan’s thought was difficult. His exposition of ideas is many- 
sided, not sequential. It illustrates his way of thinking so charac- 
teristic of India’s intellectual giants and so inimical to an Aristo- 
telian approach. Radhakrishnan weaves the thread of maya into 
a colorful fabric composed of many interesting ideas. I was often 
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tempted to follow other threads than the one which constitutes 
the meaning of maya. 

I gratefully acknowledge help from many persons. Fine edito- 
rial suggestions came from Dr. N. Gerald Barrier, Professor of 
History at the University of Missouri and Managing Proprietor 
of South Asia Books. Leah Flowers typed the final manuscript 
with great care. Three persons at Texas Christian University 
provided financial help: Dr. Larry Adams, Associate Vice 
Chancellor for Graduate Studies and Research; Dr. Michael 
McCracken, Dean, AddRan College of Arts and Sciences; and 
Dr. Kenneth Lawrence, Chairperson, Department of Religion- 
Studies. Marcia Braue kindly drew the pencil portrait of Presi- 
dent Radhakrishnan which appears as the frontispiece. Judith 
Oelfke Smith designed the cover with her usual mastery of 
symbolic meaning and artistic line. 

Many teachers have influenced me positively through their 
examples of tireless dedication and painstaking research. Stu- 
dents have also helped through the inquisitiveness in their eyes 
as I lectured about this or that aspect of Asian thought. Though 
' they are too numerous to mention individually, my gratitude is 
nonetheless heartfelt. 

I wish to thank Dr. and Mrs. Vishwanath S. Naravane for their 
hospitality at Shanti Niwas, Allahabad and for our pleasant 
contacts in America. I also thank Partha and Jhumur Ghosh 
‘ of New Delhi for their kindness. It symbolizes the deep, friendly 
relations that are possible between the peoples of the two largest 
democracies in the world. 


Donald A. Braue 
Sparta, New Jersey 
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I. Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan : 
A Biographical Sketch 


For a complete; critical biography of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan/ 
our primary sources are unfortunately meager since he refused 
politely but persistently to write a full autobiography 2 . The 
following sketch merely highlights a few facts 3 which would 
form the skeleton of a full-fledged biography. 

1. Sec ‘ 'Chronology,” in Radhakrishnan: Selected Writings on Philosophy r 
Religion , and Culture , cd. Robert A. McDermott (New Yoik: E. P. Dutton and 
Company, Inc., 1970; a Dutton Paperback), pp. 27-28; S. J. Samartha, Intro- 
duction to Radhakrishnan'. Hie Man and His Thought (New York: Association Press, 
1964), pp. 14-19; Thomas Paul Urumpackal, Organized Religion According to 
Dr. S. Radhakrishnan (Rome: Univcrsita Gregoriana Editricc, 1972), pp. 6-13; 
Ishwar C. Harris, “The Concept of Universalism in the Philosophy of Sarve- 
palli Radhakrishnan” (Ph.D. dissertation, Claremont Graduate School, 1974), 
pp. 159-160. Radhakrislman’s movements during the period 1952-1967 are 
documented in the footnotes to his occasional speeches and writings which have 
been published by The Director, Publications Division, Ministry of In- 
formation and Broadcasting, Government of India, Patiala House, New Delhi 1 . 

2. “My Search for Truth” an essay published in Religion in Transition , ed. 

Vergilius Perm (London: George Allen and Unwin, 1937), pp. 11-59; reprin- 
ted in Radhakrishnan : Selected Writings on Philosophy , Religion , and Culture, cd. 
Robert A. McDermott (New York: E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc., 1970), 
pp. 35-65 (hereafter cited as McDermott, ed., Radhakrishnan). There are also 
some auto-biographical details in “The Religion of the Spirit and die World’s 
Need: Fragments of a Confession” (hereafter cited as “Confession”), in The 
Philosophy of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan , ed. Paul Arthur Schilpp (New York: 
Tudor Publishing Company, 1952), pp. 5-82. ' 

3. Anna Rothe and Evelyn Lohr, cds. Current Biography : Who's Hews and 
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Ma.ya in Radhakrishnan’s Thought 

Radhakrishnan’s reluctance to write about himself is seen in 
his reply to Paul Arthur Schilpp’s request for more autobio- 
graphical details : U I am not persuaded that the events of my 
life are of much interest to the readers of this volume. 554 This 
sentiment is in keeping with the South Asian tradition. Indian 
intellectuals down through the centuries have tended to look 
beyond historical dates and places in order to focus on transcen- 
dental ideals. In no small measure this may be due to inter- 
pretations of maya which have tended to minimize the signi- 
ficance of historical particularity. More fundamentally, the 
tendency to avoid autobiographical details is consistent with the 
traditional Indian view of history in which life repeats itself 
without end. Even though Radhakrishnan 5 s brief autobiography 
is rich with insights into the inner events of his life, it is destitute 
of details regarding outer events. His reluctance to write about 
himself is documented by the fact that he describes the first 
twenty years of his life in four sentences: 

I spent the first eight years of my life (1888-1896) in a small 
town in South India, Tirutani, which is even today a great 
centre of religious pilgrimage. My parents were religious 
in the traditional sense of the term. I studied in Christian 
Missionary institutions for twelve yeai's, Lutheran Mission 
High School, Tirupati (1896-1900), Voorhees 5 College, 
Vellore (1900-1904), and the Madras Christian College 
(1904-1908). Thus I grew up in an atmosphere where the 
unseen was a living reality. 5 

In addition to biographical facts, the reader’s attention is invited 

Why, 1952 (New York: The H. W. Wilson Company, 1953), pp. 487-490. 
'The International TtT \o's Who , 1974-1975, 28th ed. (London: Europa Publica- 
tions Ltd., 3974), p. 14 15; Who's Who , 3974-1975: An Annual Biographical Dic- 
tionary (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1974), pp. 2682-2683; and Clare D. 
Kinsman, ed., Contemporary Authors — Permanent Scries : A Bio-Bibliographical 
Guide to Current Authors and Their Works, vol. 1 (Detroit, Michigan: Gale Research 
Company, 1975), p. 526. “Radliakrishnan of India, Philosopher, Dead at 
86,” Obituary in The New Tork Times 124 (17 April 1975): 42. Obituaries on 
Radhakrishnan in Time 105 (28 April 1975) : 82 and in Newsweek 85 (28 April 
1975): 63. 

4. This letter is reproduced in facsimile at the beginning of his “Confes- 
sion,” in Schilpp, ed. 

5. “Confession,” in Schilpp, ed., p. 6. 
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to Radhakrishnan’s confession regarding “the unseen as a 
living reality.” This theme with many variations will recur 
throughout our study of his writings. 

Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan was the son of Sarvepalli Vecra- 
swami and Seethamma, Telugu Brahmins. His brief autobio- 
graphical essay begins : 

I was born on September 5, 1888, at a small place, Tirutani, 
forty miles to the north-west of Madras, in South India, the 
second child of Hindu parents, who were conventional in 
their religious outlook. I have not had any advantages of 
birth or of wealth. The early years of my life till twelve were 
spent in Tirutani and Tirupati, both famous as pilgrim cen- 
tres. I cannot account for the fact that from the time I knew 
. myself I have had firm faith in the reality of an unseen world 
behind the flux of phenomena, a world which we apprehend 
not with the senses but with the mind, and even when I was 
faced by grave difficulties, this faith has remained unshaken. 0 

His attitude of conviction regarding “the reality of an unseen 
world behind the flux of phenomena” is a noteworthy variation 
on the recurring theme mentioned above. 

Radhakrishnan’s education in Christian missionary institu- 
tions stirred him to examine his own Hindu tradition with vigor 
and deep resolve. Regarding his years at a Lutheran High School 
in Tirupati, Voorhccs College, and Madras Christian College, 
Radhakrishnan recalls : “My pride as a Hindu roused by the 
enterprise and eloquence of Swami Vivekananda was deeply 
hurt by the treatment accorded to Hinduism in missionary* 
institutions.” 6 7 But instead of rejecting outright what his teachers 
said, even when it cut him to the core, Radhakrishnan set out to 
discover what was valuable in his own religious tradition and in 
the religious traditions of others. This enterprise seems to have 
continued throughout his entire career and no intellectual in our 
time has done more than he to interpret Eastern philosophy and 
religion to the Western world. 

In 1905 while at Voorhees College Radhakrishnan married 

6. “My Search for Truth,” in McDermott, cd., Radhakrishnan, p. 33. 

7. “My Search for Truth,” in McDermott, cd., Radhakrishnan, p. 37. 
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Sivakamamma. 8 They had been married more than fifty years 
when she died in 1956. They had five daughters and one son. 
Their son and youngest child, Sarvepalli Gopal, was born 23 
April 1923. 9 A historian and biographer, Dr. Gopal is the author 
of numerous books on contemporary history in South Asia and 
the general editor of Selected Works of Jawaharlal Nehru. Gopal 
became a Fellow of St. Anthony’s College, Oxford in 1966 and 
has also been Commonwealth Fellow at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. He was appointed Professor of Contemporary History 
at Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi in 1972. He has 
served his country in many ways, including as Chairman of the 
National Book Trust, India (1973-1976). 

Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan’s professional career had three phases 
which overlapped : teacher of philosophy, leader in higher educa- 
tion, and statesman. His career as teacher of philosophy spanned 
the years from 1909 to 1952. Fie received the M.A. degree in 
philosophy from Madras Christian College in 1909. Principal 
Hobbs of Madras Presidency College saw the promise in Radha- 
krishnan’s work and appointed him as a lecturer for the Provin- 
cial Education Service at one hundred rupees a month. In 1911 
Radhakrishnan was appointed assistant professor of philosophy 
at Madras Presidency College. In 1916 he was advanced to full 
professor. In 1917 he was transferred to the Arts College at 
Rajahmundry (Madras) as a lecturer in philosophy. From 1918- 
to 1921 he was University Professor of Philosophy at the new 
University of Mysore. During these three years he completed 
The Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore (1918) and The Reign of 
Religion in Contemporary Philosophy (1920). The latter made him 
well known in the philosophical world. Sir Ashutosh Mukherjee, 
the then Vice Chancellor of the University of Calcutta, was. 
among those who noticed the emerging scholar. He offered 
Radhakrishnan the King George V Chair of Mental and Moral 
Science, a chair which Radhakrishnan was to occupy from 1921 
to 1931 and aeain from 1937 to 1941. Radhakrishnan himself 
describes the King George V Chair as “the most important 

8. Another source says he married Sivakamamma in May, 1903. 

9. Facts about S. Gopal have been gleaned from Who's Who 1981-1982 
(New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1981), p. 1009 and The Writers Directory 1982- 
1984 (Detroit, Michigan: Gale Research Company, 1981), p. 351* 
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philosophy chair in India.’ 510 The manuscript for volume one 
of Indian Philosophy was sent to the publisher in December, 1921 
and the book appeared in 1923. Volume two of this contribu- 
tion to the Muirhead Library of Philosophy appeared in 1927. 
Indian Philosophy seems to have launched Radhakrishnan’s 
professional career into global orbit. In 1926 the Indian 
professor of philosophy was off to Oxford, England. He 
narrates ; ) 

Through my articles in the Hibbert Journal , I was brought 
into contact with its editor, Dr. L. P. Jacks, late Principal 
. of Manchester College, Oxford, who graciously invited me to 
give the Upton Lectures on The Hindu View of Life , in 1926, 
in his college. I was enabled to accept his invitation, as 
the University of Calcutta deputed me to represent it at the 
Congress of the Universities of the British Empire in June, 
1926, and the International Congress of Philosophy at the 
Harvard University in September, 1926. 11 

That the interpretation of mdyd was of concern to Radhakrishnan 
is documented by the fact that at this international meeting of 
philosophers in Cambridge, Massachusetts he presented a paper 
entitled “The Doctrine of Maya: Some Problems. 55 While in 
the United States he delivered the Haskell Lectures in Compa- 
rative Religion at the University of Chicago. Meanwhile back 
in India, Radhakrishnan served as Chairperson of the Executive 
Council, Indian Philosophical Congress (1925-1937) and General 
President of the Third Session of that Congress in Bombay 
(1927). He also served as President of the Post-Graduate Coun- 
cil in Arts (1927-1931). In 1929 Radhakrishnan was invited to 
deliver the Hibbert Lectures at the Universities of London and 
Manchester. They appeared as An Idealist View of Life. While 
in England he delivered a second series of Upton Lectures at 
Oxford. In 1931 the Indian professor of philosophy was knighted 
by King George V. After a five-year administrative interlude as 
Vice-Chancellor of Andhra University, Waltair, Sir Sarvepalli’s 
teaching career took him back to Oxford University where in 
1936 he was appointed to die Spalding Chair of Eastern Reli- 

10. "My search for Truth,” in McDermott, cd. Radhakrishnan, pp. 43-44. 

11. Ibid., pp. 44-45. 
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gions and Ethics. He occupied simultaneously the Spalding Chair 
at Oxford and the King George V Chair at Calcutta. His lec- 
tures at Oxford during 1936-1938 constitute Eastern Religions 
and Western Thought. The outbreak of World War II in 1939 
forced him to give up his annual voyages do England. In 1939 
he took a top administrative post at Benares Hindu University 
in Varanasi (Benares). In 1941 he resigned from the King 
George V Chair in philosophy at Calcutta University in order to 
accept the Sir Sayaji Rao Gaekwad Chair in Indian Culture 
and Civilization at Benares Hindu University. He continued to 
occupy the Spalding Chair in England until 1952 when he be- 
came Professor Emeritus at Oxford. 

The second phase of Radhakrishnan’s professional career was. 
his leadership in higher education. His career as university ad- 
ministrator spanned the years from 1931 to 1962. In 1931 he 
became Vice Chancellor of Andhra University in Waltair, a 
post he held until 1936. Simultaneously he served as a memb'er 
of the International Committee on Intellectual Cooperation of 
the League of Nations (1931-1939). During this period Radha- 
krishnan delivered convocation addresses at universities all 
over India. Some of these addresses to university audiences are 
collected in an important but rare book, Freedom and Culture 
(1936). 'In that same year, some of his journal articles written 
during the early 1920’s were collected and published again as 
The Heart of Hindusthan. After the interlude of lecturing at 
Oxford, Radhakrishnan’s career as university administrator 
resumed with his appointment as Vice Chancellor, Benares 
Hindu University, Varanasi (1939-1948). During World War 
II he delivered the prestigious Kamala Lectures at the Univer- 
sities of Calcutta and Benares (1942). These lectures during a 
time of global upheaval focused on the need for social reconstruc- 
tion in the light of religious ideals. They appeared as Religion 
and Society (1947) and in today’s world it deserves more atten- 
tion than .what is usually given to Radhakrishnan’s scholarship. 
During World War II he also lectured at universities in China. 
Appearing as India and China (1944), these lectures deal with 
Confucianism, Taoism, and Chinese Buddhism. More convoca- 
tion addresses and other speeches delivered between 1937 and 
1944 were published by the International Book Service in Poona 
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as Education, Politics , and War (1 944). 12 After World War II 
Radhakrishnan headed the Indian delegation to UNESCO 
(1946-1950). He arrived in New York aboard the Queen Mary 
on 18 March 1946 for the first session of UNESCO. Supported 
by the Watumull Foundation, Radhakrishnan went on a month- 
long United States lecture tour which included fourteen univer- 
sities and assorted learned societies. 13 In 1947 he led the Indian 
delegation to the UNESCO Conference in Mexico City. He was 
a member of the Executive Board 'of UNESCO (1946-1951), 
its chairperson in 1948-1949, and president of UNESCO’s seventh 
general conference in 1952. His contributions to the League of 
Nations and the United Nations show that his educational 
leadership was felt in the international arena. Yet he continued 
to provide educational leadership at home. Radhakrishnan 
chaired the University Commission of the Government of India 
from 1948 to 1949. He was president of the Indian PEN orga- 
nization from 1949 and vice-president of International PEN 
from 1956. PEN is an organization for poets, playwrights, edi- 
tors, essayists, and novelists. Even after Radhakrishnan entered 
the statesman phase of his professional career lie continued to 
provide leadership in higher education. He was Chancellor of 
Delhi University from 1953 to 1962. 

Radhakrishnan’s career as statesman began about 1947 when 
The Republic of India emerged from more than two hundred 
years of British rule. He was a member of the Indian Consti- 
tuent Assembly (1947-1949) which drafted the present Consti- 
tution of India. With the Mahatma and odiers he helped for- 
mulate the system of government of the largest democracy in the 
world. In 1949 Jawaharlal Nehru named him India’s first 
Ambassador to the Soviet Union. The “Preface” to Radha- 
krishnan’s translation of The Principal Upanisads (1953) was 
written in the embassy. On 18 April 1952 Radhakrishnan resig- 
ned his embassy post in Moscow at Nehru’s request in order 
to become the Congress Party’s candidate for Vice-President of 


12. This bibliography of Radliakrishnan’s publications presented in chro- 
nological order was compiled, with Radhakrishnan^ help, by T. R. V. Murii. 
It appears as “Writings of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan to March, 1952/* in 
Schilpp, cd., pp. 84G-861. It has been indispensable for this research project* 

13. Newsweek 27 (l April 1916) : 89. 
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India. As Vice-President of The Republic of India for two conse- 
cutive five-year terms (1952-1962), Radhakrishnan presided 
over the Rajya Sabha or Upper House of Parliament in New Delhi. 
He was in constant demand as a speaker and lecturer but his 
quiet scholarly activity continued. For instance, Vice-President 
Radhakrishnan published a book which may emerge as one of 
his most important long-term scholarly contributions, his intro- 
-duction to, translation of, and notes on The Brahma Sutra (1960). 
In 1962, Radhakrishnan was elected to a five-year term as Presi- 
dent of The Republic of India. These were critical years surround- 
ing the death of Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru. Sir San ; e- 
palli had taught Nehru’s daughter, Indira Gandhi, at Oxford in 
the 1930 5 s. So as President, the philosopher and statesman span- 
ned two generations of politicians, a symbol of stability in chang- 
ing times. His many speeches and writings during fifteen years 
in high public office have been published by the Government 
of India in a series of thick volumes. 14 In May, 1967 the seventy- 
eight year old statesman retired from the Presidency and left 
New Delhi, His retirement years were spent at “Girija” 15 in 
Madras. Since 1968, four Orient Paperbacks containing selec- 
tions from his earlier writings have been distributed by Hind 
Pocket Books, Limited: Religion and Culture (1968), The Present 
•Crisis of Faith (1970), Our Heritage (1973), and The Creative Life 
(1975). A similar Vision Books paperback has also appeared, 
Indian Religions (1979). The lasting appeal of these books is 
testimony to the ability of this philosophy professor, chancellor, ' 
and statesman to communicate with people in all walks of life. 

Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan died of heart failure in a Madras 
nursing home on 17 April 1975 after a prolonged illness. He 
was cremated the same day with full state honors. After elabo- 
rate Hindu rites, his son, Dr. Sarvepalli Gopal, lighted the funeral 
pyre. Radhakrishnan was a vegetarian, non-smoker, and tee- 
totaler. Reading was his favorite leisure activity. He enjoyed 
cricket, often joining his grandchildren in a game. His member- 
ships, awards, and honors would make a very long list and he 
would probably be the first one to pass over such a list, anyway. 

14. They can be obtained from The Director of The Publications Di vision. 
Government of India, New Delhi. 

15. “Girija” is a lovely mansion at 30 Edward Eliots Road, Madras, India. 
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He received honorary degrees from the University of London, 
Oxford University, Cambridge University, and more than fifty 
other universities. A famous teacher of philosophy, educational 
leader, and statesman is dead. But an equally famous scholar is 
alive and well both in his writings which continue to attract 
well-deserved attention and in his speeches which echo in the 
memories of those fortunate enough to have heard him speak. 


II. The Problem of Maya 

There would be no problem of rnayci if there were no impetus 
to understand the axiological and soteriological status of the 
world. But, as Radhakrishnan contends, “search for a philo- 
sophical view is a necessity of our nature. 5 ’ 16 Elsewhere he posits 
“a metaphysical curiosity for a theoretical explanation of the 
world. 5 ' 17 In an address to the Vishwa Hindu Dliarma Sammelan 
in New Delhi, 10 December 1965 he claimed : 

Jwery human individual has the craving to find out what 
this world consists of. Is this cosmic panorama all ? Or is 
there a constant presence behind, informing, animating and 
giving life to this whole cosmic process ? It is the question 
which we raise. Every thoughtful person has raised it. 18 

Radhakrishnan’ s affirmation of a “constant presence” behind the 
■cosmic panorama is another variation on the theme already 
noted — Rndhakrishnan’s firm faith in the reality of an unseen 
world behind the flux of phenomena. 

The problem of mdyd vexes only those who are willing to 
consider the possibility that there is “something more” 19 behind 
and beyond nature and history. Radhakrishnan attests that 
throughout the history of Indian thought, the ideal of a world 
behind the ordinary world of human strivings, more real and 
more intangible.... has been haunting the Indian race.” 20 Else- 

IG, IG, &6. Abbreviations used for Radhakrisknan's books and articles 
•arc listed alphabetically at the beginning of this book. 

PU, Uh 

IS, FRSW, Second Series, p, 134. 

U. Something more** is a phrase used by Theodor Markus Alauch, 
Iro.cssor of Religion, Trinity College, Hartford, Connecticut. 

"0. IP* If, 7GG. 
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where he identifies “the one and only problem, whether there is 
or is not behind the phenomena *of nature and the drama of 
history an unseen spiritual power.” 21 In an address in New Delhi 
on the occasion of the ninety-second birthday celebration of 
Swami Vivekananda, 21 February 1954, Radhakrishnan said : 

Is this world which is a perpetual procession of events, self- 
sustaining, self-maintaining, self-established, or is there 
a Beyond underlying it, unifying it and inspiring it, standing 
behind it and yet immanent in it ? Is becoming all or is there- 
being behind it ? 22 

It is argued in the fourth chapter that maya? means “one-sided 
dependence” in Radhakrishnan’s thought. He generalizes that 
becoming depends on being and that the dependence is one-sided. 
There can be no question but that Radhakrishnan feels the world 
depends on a “Beyond” which underlies the world. “Religious 
consciousness,” he confesses, “bears testimony to the reality of 
something behind the visible, a haunting beyond, which both 
attracts and disturbs.” 23 In his autobiographical essay Radha- 
krishnan personifies this haunting beyond : 

The major decisions of my life have been taken under a sort 
of guidance. I think, plan, and prepare, and yet when the* 
choice is made, I have a feeling that an invisible hand has. 
been guiding me for purposes other than my own. 24 

The problem of may a is related to the problem of clarifying what 
is meant by phrases such as “a world behind the ordinary world,”* 
“an unseen spiritual power,” “a Beyond,” “a haunting beyond,” 
“an invisible hand,” and “something more.” 

Do people in India “negate this world” in order to reach an 
alleged “other world 53 ? In 1950, Radhakrishnan looked back 
over the preceding forty-five years and remarked “from the time 
I was a student, I have heard criticisms made against , Indian 
religions that they are world-negating and that the attitude of 
our religious men is one of withdrawal from the world” 25 The 

21. CIP, 266. 

22. OSW, 1952-1959, 283. 

23. ERWT, 85. 

24. Ferm, ed., Religion in Transition, p. 12. 

25. Schilpp, ed., p. 65. 
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careful student of Radhakrishnan’s life and thought will note 
that in 1950 Radhakrislinan was India’s Ambassador to the 
Soviet Union. It could hardly be said that he had withdrawn 
from the world. However, arriving at a fair and balanced judg- 
ment regarding India’s alleged “world-negation” and “other- 
worldliness” is complicated by the fact that Radhakrishnan 
himself often laments what he elsewhere denies. 

On the one hand, he laments India’s alleged other-worldliness. 
In an early article he complains “the people of India are mostly 
indifferent to the vital concerns of the world.” 26 In 1918 he 
complained “an exaggerated sense of other-worldliness” is- 
“among the national defects which prevent India from rising to 
her full height.” 27 In a lecture before the Royal Society of Arts- 
in London on 30 April 1937, Radhakrishnan declared in the 
affirmative that “Hindu religion, like all true religion, is essen- 
tially 'otherworldly’.” 28 In these instances he fuels the fire of 
criticism that Indians are world-negating and other-worldly. 

On the other hand, Radhakrishnan denies India’s other- 
worldliness. Time and again he argues with great conviction 
that India’s other-worldliness is totally false. In the “Preface” 
to Indian Philosophy , volume one, he exclaims “to the modern 
mind Indian philosophy means two or three 'silly’ notions” 
which include “ maya , or the delusiveness of the world.” 29 He 
denies India’s other-worldliness in an important address entitled 
“The Doctrine of Maya : Some Problems” which he delivered 
in September 1926 before the International Congress .of Philo- 
sophy hosted by Harvard. He begins the paper : “It is a com- 
mon belief in the West that Hindu thought regards the world as 
an illusion we have to escape from” 30 His purpose in the rest of 
the paper is to show that “such a view is not fair either to the 
general tendency of Hindu thought or even to Sankara’s meta- 
physics with which the doctrine of maya is associated.” 31 In a 


26. “Religion and Life,” International Journal of Ethics 27 (October 1916) : 103. 

27. PRT, 221. 

28. ERVVT, 75. 

29. IP, II, 7. 

30. E. S. Brightman, cd.. Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of 
Philosophy (New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1927), p. 683 (here* 
after cited as Brightman, cd.. Proceedings ). 

31. Ibid. 
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speech on 24 April 1954 at the opening of a hospital in Ahmeda- 
had, then Vice-President of The Republic of India Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan proclaimed : 

There is a queer view that the outlook of this nation is other- 
worldly, not this-worldly, it is world-negating and not world- 
affirming, that we despise the world as an illusion and con- 
centrate on things above. There cannot be a graver or more 
erroneous misconception. 32 

World-negation and illusionism are denied again in Radha- 
krishnan’s important “Introduction 55 to his translation of The 
Brahma Sutra where he states: “the world is not a deceptive 
facade of something underlying it. 5533 Countering the complaint 
regarding India’s alleged world-negation in a speech delivered in 
1966, then President Radhakrishnan pointed out that India has 
many doctrines other than advaita veddnta and that “even advaita 
vedanta does not bring you down to the dismissal of the world as 
a mere illusion or phantasmagoria. 5534 Elsewhere in a discussion 
of the question “Is the world an illusion 5 ?” Radhakrishnan 
presents what he calls “certain considerations which support 
the phenomenal as against the illusory character of the world. 5535 
Further evidence could be given to support the conclusion that 
Radhakrishnan denies India’s other-worldliness. Clearly, the 
problem of mdya plagued Radhakrishnan throughout his life. 

The question of Hinduism’s alleged other-worldliness is rela- 
ted to the question of ethics. If the world is 77 ?^^ and if mdya 
is interpreted to mean illusion , how would ethical seriousness be 
possible ? If one’s interest is directed toward a world other than 
the world given in the perceptual mode of presentational imme- 
diacy, why should one’s actions in this world be taken seriously ? 
In his lecture before the Royal Society of Arts in 1937, Radha- 
Jtrishnan confronted directly the problem of “Mysticism and 
Ethics in Hindu Thought. 55 The lecture is a running refutation 
of Albert Schweitzer’s views published in the preceding year in 

32. OSW, 1952-1959, 415. 

33. BS, 156. 

34. PRSW, Second Series, 228. The speech is reprinted as part of “The 
Legacy of Sanskrit/’ Our Heritage (Delhi: Hind Pocket Books, 1973; an Orient 
Paperback), pp. 33-38. 

35. IP, II, 581. 
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Indian Thought and Its Development . Radhakrishnan focuses on 
Schweitzer’s book not because he thinks Schweitzer is an autho- 
rity on Indian thought but because he thinks Schweitzer presents 
a succinct summary of the charge that Hinduism lacks ethical 
seriousness. Radhakrishnan says that Schweitzer’s argument 
“is based mainly on the antagonism of the two attitudes which 
he calls Svorld and life affirmation’ and 'world and life nega- 
tion’.” 36 Schweitzer identifies the former attitude with Chris- 
tianity and the latter attitude with Hinduism. Incidentally, 
Schweitzer’s own world-affirming presupposition of the “will to 
live” comes to mind. Radhakrishnan claims that Heiler “in- 
directly supports Schweitzer’s contention that Indian religion^ 
which is predominantly mystical, is other-worldly and life- 
denying.” 37 In the Upton Lectures at Manchester College, 
Oxford, delivered in 1926 and published as The Hindu View of 
Life , Radhakrishnan begins an exposition of “Hindu Dharma” 
with a refutation of the illusionist interpretation of mdyd : 

Before we turn to the practical side of Hinduism, it is neces- 
sary to clear the ground by referring to some of the chief 
objections urged against the conception of Hindu ethics. 
The doctrine of mdyd is supposed to repudiate the reality of 
the world and thus make all ethical relations meaningless. 38 

The problem is that if the world is illusory, ethical seriousness 
is laughable. One could assert with justification that the sole 
purpose for Radhakrishnan’s non-illusionist interpretation of 
mdyd is to reject othcr-worldlincss in favor of this-worldly action. 
Radhakrishnan’s position is clear; “it is wrong to interpret the 
meaning of the doctrine of mdyd in a way that affects the urgency 
of the ethical demand.” 39 In one of his last books he reports : 
“It is said that against the sole reality of divine being and the 
paramount need to realize it all the rational and ethical effort 
involved in the human struggle is ultimately unreal and unsub- 
stantial.” 410 However, Radhakrishnan does not share the view 

36. ERWT, 65. 

37. Ibid., 66. 

38- HVL, 45. 

, 39. Fcrm, ed.. Religion in Transition, p. 22. 

40. PCF, 21. . 
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that ethical effort and human struggle are unreal. Incidentally, 
neither does Aurobindo Ghose. But one wonders whether a 
•comparison of Sri Aurobindo’s long years as a recluse in Pondi- 
cherry with Radhakrishnan’s long years as a public servant in 
the “world beyond the walls” does not indicate an important 
difference in the degree to which these two intellectual giants of 
modern India were committed to ethical action in the secular 
world. 

The ecstasy of divine realization can tempt one to disregard 
the secular world. Mystical union can lead to an attitude of 
other-worldliness. Perversion in things religious can begin when 
religious experience becomes a substitute for moral action. In a 
discussion of Buddhism and the implications of karma, Radha- 
krishnan refers to the Buddha’s warning that the conception of an 
infinite beyond is a metaphysical fiction: “This warning was 
needed at a time when people were losing their moral energy in 
the ecstatic apprehension of the absolute.” 41 Elsewhere Radha- 
krishnan cautions : “the sudden discovery through religious 
experience of the ultimate reality of spii'it inclines us sometimes 
to look upon the world as an illusion.” 42 The same point is made 
In the first sentence of a section entitled “The Status of the World; 
maya and avidya” in Radhakrishnan’s “Introduction” to his 
translation of The Principal Upanisads: “The ecstasy of divine 
union, the bliss of realisation tempts one to disregard the world 
with its imperfection and look upon it as a troubled and unhappy 
dream.” 43 Clearly, Radhakrishnan is deeply bothered by Schweit- 
zer’s argument that “the empahasis on ecstasy in Hindu thought 
naturally tends to world and life negation.” 44 Radhakrishnan’s 
re-examination of the meanings of maya in his own Hindu tradi- 
tion is motivated in part by his exposure to arguments like these 
coming from thinkers in the so-called first world whom he other- 
wise admires. 

Is the doctrine of maya an essential feature or an accidental 
accretion, of advaita vedanta and the Hindu tradition ? Among 
Radhakrishnan’s first publications is an article written in 1914 


42. . IP, I, 458. 

42. BG, 38. 

43. PU, 78. 

44. ERWT, 76. 
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entitled "The Vedanta Philosophy ui | 

It deals at length with the place of mayam Hindu M « 

ning “The doctrine of Maya is considered by many U , 

both in the East and the West, to be an integral pait of 
Vedanta philosophy In 1914 he had Pushed 
the vedanta and ethics, and three years earlier his article on 
ethics of the Bhagavadgitd and Kant was already published. 
Radhakrishnan’s very first publication was Ins thesis submitted 
in 1908 for the M.A. degree from Madras University. e 
title of his thesis was “The Ethics of the Vedanta and Its Meta- 
physical Presuppositions.” It is reasonable to conclude that in 
1914 the twenty-six year old assistant professor of philosophy at 
Madras Presidency College was genuinely concerned about the 
doctrine of maya, its place in vedanta philosophy, and its impli- 
cations for ethics. 

In the article on vedanta philosophy and may a (1914), Radha- 
krishnan reports : 

Although the doctrine of Maya is viewed at the present day 
as an essential part of the Vedanta system, Oriental scholars 
are divided in their opinions concerning the relation of the - 
Maya doctrine to the Vedanta system of, philosophy. Mr. 
Gough, Dr. Deussen of Kiel, and Dr. Prabhu Dutt Shastri 
have all asserted that the doctrine of Maya is native to the ‘ 

Vedanta philosophy But, on the other side, Colebrooke 

and Dr. Thibaut hold that it is a graft of a later growth. 40 

In a word, Radhakrishnan questions whether the concept of 
maja is a later graft or an essential feature of the cumulative 
tradition of the Hindus. After examining both positions he tends 
to support Colebrooke and Thibaut who hold that the doctrine 
of maya is a later accretion. Prabhu Dutt Shastri and Paul 

internTt ^ ^ ° PP ? Site vicw ‘ The y ar S ue tha * illusional 
interpretation of maya is an essential feature of Hinduism. Refer- 

nng to t le many people in India who are attracted to Samkara’s 
*"*■ Prabhu Dutt Shastri dedares; „ the dQc ^ a o S f 

>Sl ?° Ctr r ne ° f Maya " In ^natmal 

DM." Uuiy 1914). 431. Cited hereafter as "The VP and the 

46. “The VP and the DM," 431432. 
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Maya is the foundation-stone on which they rear the whole super- 
structure of their philosophy of life.” 47 The view that maya is. 
central in the day-to-day struggles of the people in India is con- 
firmed by Professor Sinari of the University of Bombay who 
writes : 

The notion of maya is a point around which the philosophical 
thought in India has ever revolved. At some stage or other 
in his life, an Indian makes it a point to brush aside a frus- 
trating experience, a hopelessly incurable situation, even 
the day-to-day fact of existence, as perishable maya. With 
the passage of time and with the ever stable impact of the 
Upanisadic Weltanschauung on the Indian mind, the word 
has acquired so popular and persuasive a usage that most 
often in the Indians 5 life and literature both poverty and 
richness, sickness and health, failure and success, danger 
and safety, death and life, are banished indiscriminately as 
merely diverse facets of maya , 48 

While Professor Deussen at the University of Kiel was hardly in 
a geographical position to judge whether the doctrine of maya 
was central in the lives of Indians, his careful exegesis of the 
sacred books of the East led him to the conclusion, according to 
Radhakrishnan, “that the Upanisads support the doctrine of 
maya in the sense of the illusoriness of the world.” 49 Radhakrishnan 
disagrees. The problem is to see how and why. 


III. Prabhu Dutt o^astri’s 
Interpretation of Maya 

In The Doctrine of Maya , published in 1911, Prabhn Dutt Shastri 
gives an interpretation of maya to which Radhakrishnan refers in 
his article (1914). If the word “orthodox 55 has any meaning in 
a Hindu context, Shastri’s position regarding maya would be 

47. Prabhu Dutt Shastri, The Doctrin of Maya in the Philosophy of the Vedanta 
(London: Luzac and Company, 1911), p. 109. 

48. Ramakant A. Sinari, Die Structure of Indian Thought (Springfield, 
Illinois: Charles G. Thomas, 1970), p. 131. 

49/ IP, I, 188-189. 
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considered the “orthodox” advaita vedanta position. Radha- 
krishnan’s position would be considered “unorthodox.” If the 
words “fundamentalist” and “modernist” could be used non- 
pejoratively, Shastri could be described as the fundamentalist 
and Radhakrishnan as the modernist. In order to explicate 
further the problem under investigation we will consider six of 
Shastri’s main points. 

First, Shastri makes the point that the conception of maya is 
much older than the word maya . In his “Preface” to The Doctrine 
of Maya (p. ix) he announces : 

My conclusions are (1) that the conception of 'Maya is as old 
as some of the later, books of the Rgveda...(2) that the word 
6 Maya\ in' the sense of 'illusion 5 of course, occurs later — for 
the first time in the Svetasvatara Upanisad (iv.10). 
Throughout the first part of this book Shastri argues in great 
detail that “the idea of Maya is very old — certainly older than the 
word mdyaP m In short, Shastri’s position is that the doctrine of 
maya precedes the word which expresses it. Radhakrishnan dis- 
agrees. Radhakrishnan argues that the early rishis were totally 
free from the encumbrances of tradition and that they said exactly 
what they meant. His position is that some followers of Sankara 
read into the Upanisads a doctrine of maya which the Upanisads 
do not contain. If the early rishis had in mind a concept of maya 
in the sense of illusion, asks Radhakrishnan, why would they 
have hesitated to use the word maya to express their alleged view* 
that the world is an illusion ? 

Second, Shastri makes a related point about the Brahma Sutra ^ 
In a discussion of the vedanta system he reports : “The Sutras, 
(aphorisms, condensed formulas) which constitute this system 
are called the Brahma-Sutras or the Vedanta- Sutr as 3 and are 555 
in number. The word rndya 3 however, occurs only in one of these 
(iii.2.3).” 51 Shastri implies, by underlining word , that while 
the word maya occurs just once in 555 sutras , the conception of 
maya occurs much more often. In the concluding paragraph of 
his chapter on the Vedcinta Sutra in Indian Philosophy , volume two, 
Radhakrishnan writes : 

The Sutra of Badarayana reflects the indecision and vague- 

50. The Doctrine of Maya 3 p. 35. 

51. Ibid., p. 23. 
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ness characteristic of the Upanisads, whose teachings it 
attempts to set forth, and harbours within it many seeds of 
doubt and discussion. ...We shall see in the sequel how 
identical formulas give rise to various interpretations through 
the differences of spiritual setting into which they are re- 
ceived. 52 

If Radhakrishnan is correct that the Brahma Sutra is indecisive 
and vague in general, and if the word mayd occurs in just one of 
its 555 sutras, as Shastri reports, then it is an understatement to 
say that the Brahma Sutra helps very little in articulating a deci- 
sive, clear interpretation of mayd. 

Third, Shastri makes a point about the meaning of the word 
maya, He argues that it evolved until the time of Sankara when 
the meaning illusion was established : 

To sum up : we have seen that the word ‘maya 5 meant in 
R.V. — 

(1 ) supernatural power, mysterious will-power, wonderful 
skill, and that the idea of the underlying mystery being more 
emphasized later on, it came to mean in A.V. 

(2) magic, illusion. And, further, we saw that in the Brah- 
manas and the Upanisads also it meant. 

(3) illusion, and that this meaning was more and more 
fixed subsequently, till in the time of Sankara it was estab- 
lished beyond doubt. The sense of ‘illusion’ may easily be 
found to exist in form even in the Vedic usage of the term, 
e.g., where in the R.V. it meant ‘power or skill 5 it always 
meant ‘supernatural 5 or ‘wondrous 5 power and not the ordi- 
nary physical power. 53 

Shastri is thoroughly convinced by his examination of Vcdic 
tradition that mdyd in the sense of illusion is a matter of record. 
Before the time of Sankara, says Shastri, the word came to mean 
illusion. After the time of Sankara, says Shastri, “there has not 
been any desire to change the meaning of the term by a different 
usage. Hence it will hardly be of much use to examine the later 
.Sanskrit texts on the Vedanta in order to find out the word 

52. J IP, n, 444 . 

53. Shastri, The Doctrine of Maya , p. 31. 
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4 mdyd'” 6i The clear implication of Shastri’s statement is that the 
entire range of medieval Hinduism is unimportant for intei- 
preting may a. To the contrary, Radhakrishnan thinks that the 
medieval commentaries deserve careful study* Rather than 
skipping over the medieval period, Radhakrishnan tries to unite 
the theism of Ramanuja with Sankara’s non-dualist absolutism. 
Radhakrishnan disagrees with Shastri’s view that illusion as the 
meaning of mayd was more and more fixed up to the time of 
Sankara when it was allegedly established beyond all doubt* 
Fourth, Shastri makes a point which Radhakrishnan refutes 
time and again. He contends that Shastri and others use faulty 
logic in arguing for an illusional interpretation of maya . Refer- 
ring to the theory of mdyd, Shastri contends : 

The theory may be enunciated in two ways : (1 ) That the 
world is an illusion or appearance, and (2) That the only 
reality is the Atman. These two statements mean the same 
thing, so that the passages which emphasize the statement 
that the Atman is the only reality mean most transparently 
that all else (i.c., other than the Atman, viz., the world, 
etc.) is not real. 55 

Radhakrishnan rejects this contention that the statements “the 
sole reality is Atman” and “the world is an illusion” mean the 
same thing. Radhakrishnan agrees wholeheartedly that the sole 
reality is Atman. He agrees wholeheartedly with admita veddntins 
that Atman is Brahman. However, he finds fault with logic 
which implies that since Brahman (or Atman) is the sole rea- 
lity, all else including the world is unreal Radhakrishnan’s 
reasoning is simple. He suggests that the reality to which the 
word “Brahman” points is not an exclusive reality. Rather, he 
claims, it is an inclusive reality; Brahman includes the reality 
of the world. Therefore, in Radhakrishnan’s view, the logic 
enunciated by Shastri, logic which advaila veddntins have accepted 
since it was announced by Sankara, is faulty to the core. The 
details of Radhakrishnan^ argument on this matter of faulty 
logic arc important for understanding his interpretation of 
nxtiyd* 


14. Ibid., p. 26 . 
53. Ibid., p, 49. 
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Fifth, Shastri points to the alleged importance of the Sanskrit 
particle iva which is usually translated “as it were.” He says it is- 
so important that it should be supplied in almost all Upanisadic 
passages which refer to that which is other than Brahman, namely,, 
the multiplicity, the diversity, the plurality. For example, 
Brhad-aranyaka Upanisad iv.4.19 describes the destiny of the souL 
not liberated from karma-samsdra . “It” in the first two pcldas 
refers to Brahman : 

Only by the mind is it to be perceived. In it there is no- 
diversity. He goes from death to death, who sees in it, as. 
it were, diversity. 66 
Discussing this verse, Shastri writes : 

The conception of Maya exhibits itself in such passages, 
clearly, and yet many do not see it. Here also attention may 
specially be drawn to the word iva — c as it were’ — which 
implies that the multiplicity is only an appearance, an ‘as it 
were. 5 Truly speaking, this ‘as it were 5 should be supplied 
in almost all passages where the Upanisads speak of ‘the 
other. 557 

Objective analysis of Brhad-aranyaka Upanisad iv.4.19 renders it 
fair to ask why the conception of mayd is “clearly” present, as 
Shastri claims, when the word may a is clearly absent. Further- 
more, why should the Upanisads be rewritten, as Shastri suggests, 
by inserting the particle iva with its allegedly illusional implica- 
tion of maya ? What justifies such eisegetical tampering with the 
text ? Radhakrishnan’s interpretation of mayd challenges the 
traditional advaiia vedanla view of maya by rejecting eisegetical 
analysis of the Upanisads. This study describes and evaluates 
Radhakrishnan’s challenge. 

Sixth and finally, Shastri argues that philosophical realism 
in the Upanisads is nothing more than a “concession to the empir- 
ical consciousnessjwhich refuses to part with the idea of the 
reality of the world.” 58 He claims philosophical realis m is a 
device used by Upanisadic sages to satisfy the gross instincts of 

56. Radhakrishnan’s translation of B.U. iv.4.19, in P.U. 277. 

57. Shastri, The Doctrine of Maya, p. 56. 

58. Ibid., p. 68. 
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common people. Shastri assumes that idealists belong on high 
pedestals. He writes : 

In this way for accommodating the real truth of the sole 
reality of the Atman (and consequently the falsity of the 
world) to the empirical consciousness which refuses to part 
with the grosser conception of the world — an idea with which 
it has long been familiar — the idealist has to come down from 
his high pedestal and speak in words intelligible to people 
in general. 5 ’ 69 

3n his article on maya and vedanta philosophy (1914), Radha- 
krishnan quotes some of Shastri’s claims regarding alleged 
^‘concessions to the empirical consciousness. 55 He disagrees with 
Shastri : 

If the realistic conception of the universe is merely a con- 
cession to the views of the ignorant multitude, it is not easy 
to see why it is emphasized again and again, in almost every 
Upanishad. The Upanishad writers, who were wholly 
untrammelled by authority, cannot be supposed to have laid 
stress on a strictly untenable position, if it appeared unten- 
able, to them, 00 

Radhakrishnan and Shastri are both idealists. The issue is not 
idealism versus realism. The issue is whether Upanisadic rishis 
said what they meant and meant what they said. Should inter- 
preters of the Upanisads see what they read and read what they 
sec or should they sec what they want to read and read what they 
want to see ? Radhakrishnan asks why the rishis would have 
stressed one thing, in this case a realistic conception of the uni- 
verse, when they really meant something else. If there is philo- 
sophical realism in the Upanisads, he contends, it cannot be 
dismissed as an insignificant concession to< empirical conscious- 
ness. 


59. Ibid., p. 74. 
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IV. Radhakrishnan’s Approach to the 
Problem of Maya 

The general thesis of this study is that as a Hindu modernist, 
Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan (1) rejects an interpretation of maya 
which says that the world is an illusion, and (2) accepts an 
interpretation of maya which says that the term maya has six 
other meanings. Chapters four and five, respectively, describe 
and evaluate these six meanings of maya : maya 1 as inexplicable 
mystery, maya 2 as power of self-becoming, maya 3 as duality of 
consciousness ( purusa ) and matter (prakrti), maya 4 as primal 
matter, maya 5 as concealment, and maya i 6 as one-sided dependence. 
Chapters two and three, respectively, examine Radhakrishnan’s 
philosophical and religious thought. This final section of chapter 
one invites the reader to consider Radhakrishnan’s general 
approach to the problem of maya. 

One characteristic of Radhakrishnan’s approach to the pro- 
blem of maya is that he dares to differ from tradition. He is not 
afraid to put forth his own views. In a word, he is a Hindu 
modernist. After Indian Philosophy , volume one, was published in 
1923, sympathetic critics sent Radhakrishnan their suggestions. 
When the second edition of volume one appeared in 1929, 
Radhakrishnan responded to their criticisms in an appendix 
entitled “Further Considerations of Some Problems.” There he 
remarks : 

r 

Many of my critics were puzzled by my discussion of the 
Upanisads, since I did not fly a banner and fix a label to 
my view. My criticism of the theory of ‘illusion,’ generally 
associated with Samkara’s metaphysics and supported by 
Deussen, led some of my critics to imagine that I was opposed 
to Samkara’s view. My indifference to personal theism made 
it equally clear to some others that I was not friendly to 
Ramanuja’s interpretation. But if one is not a follower of 
Samkara or of Ramanuja or any other classical interpreter, 
it is assumed that one can only be a reveller in strange unphil- 
osophical confusion. I submit that my interpretation of the 
Upanisads is not an unreasonable one, though it may seem 
to differ from this or that tradition in this or that point. 01 

61; IP, I, 674. 
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Radhakrishnan insists on the right to differ from tradition. He 
does not alter his judgments regarding the theory of illusion in 
order to appease his critics. He does not deny that his views 
differ from Sankara’s and Ramanuja’s. He does deny that one 
who differs from tradition can only be a reveler in strange unphi- 
losopliical confusion. In the “Preface” to Indian Philosophy , 
volume one, Radhakrishnan comments on the need to decide 
among commentators whose interpretations of texts differ : 

One cannot stand silently by without offering some judgment 
on the conflict of views. Such personal expressions of opinion, 
however dangerous, can hardly be avoided. Effective ex- 
position means criticism and evaluation. 62 

Conflicts of opinions exist; personal opinions are required. One 
might ask : “Other than tradition, what criteria does a modern- 
ist use to resolve conflicts and shape personal opinions ?” 
Radhakrishnan deals with this issue in his well-known statement: 
“while the dominant feature of Eastern thought is its insistence, 
on creative intuition, the Western systems are generally charac- 
terised by a greater adherence to critical intelligence.” 63 As a 
builder of bridges between East and West, Radhakrishnan uses 
both creative intuition and critical intelligence in daring to differ 
from tradition. 


Radhakrishnan approaches the problem of mdya by emphasiz- 
ing the need for both thought and action, both words and deeds. 
His articles and books contain many variations on this theme. 
In an article on ethics (1911) in the Bhagavadgita and Kant, 
Radhakrishnan offers arguments against living in quiet reverie. 
He contends : “Life is action and action must go on.” 64 In an. 
article entitled “Religion and Life,” (1916) Radhakrishnan 
gives the following advice to India which he so dearly loved : 
“To her wc say let your spirituality express itself in the world of 
facts and action.” 65 Elsewhere in the article he recommends : 
This organic relationship between the religious spirit and active 

62. Ibid., 9. 

63. IVL, 129. 

64. “The Ethics of the Bhagavadgita and Kant,” International Journal of 
Ethics 21 (July 1911): 475. 

105 G5 - “legion and Life,” International Journal of Ethics 27 (October 1916): 
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life should, in no uncertain voice, be announced to the people of 
India who are labouring under a false impression.” 60 He gives 
further advice : “Let then the Icisureliness and mysticism of the 
-east give place to practical and social idealism.” 07 In the Kamala 
Lectures at the University of Calcutta (1942), Radhakrislman 
•exclaimed : “Life in the world is not a distraction from, but a 
means to the attainment of the final end.” 08 In his important 
“Introduction” to his translation of the Bhagavadgita , Radha- 
krishnan explains and admonishes : 

It is incorrect to assume that Hindu thought strained exces- 
sively after the unattainable and was guilty of indifference 
to the problems of the world. We cannot lose ourselves in 
inner piety when the poor die at our doors, naked and hun- 
gry. The Giia asks us to live in the world and save it. 09 

During May 1944 Radhakrislman gave lectures in China. In 
one of these lectures he declared : “Ideas move the world. 
Thought precedes action.” 70 This might be taken to mean that 
thought is more important than action. However, if thought 
precedes action, the clear implication is that action must follow 
thought. This interpretation of Radhakrishnan’s position on the 
relationship between thought and action is confirmed in his 
Kamala Lectures : 

Thought is the essence of action.. .all interpretations arc 
intended to change the world. Life is governed by ideals, 
and philosophies are at the back of all revolutionary' move- 
ments. What we are is the result of what we think. Philoso- 
phers arc the creators of the future. The task of philosophy 
is not merely' to interpret life, but to illumine and guide it. 
Contemplation and life are distincts, not opposites. They' 
can exist together. They imply each other and work to- 
gether. 71 

The reader will not be surprised to discover that this statement 

66. Ibid., p. 102. 

67. Ibid., p. 103. 

68. RS, 103. 

69. BG, 67. 

70. IG, 2. 

73. RS, 70. 
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appears in the context of a discussion of Marx. Radhakrishnan 
.contends that thought and action are inseparable, that contem- 
plation and life are not opposed. His view is that they work 
together. Time and again Radhakrishnan berates what he calls 
“false asceticism which regards life as a dream and the world as 
an illusion.” 72 In Radhakrishnan’s opinion, ascetics make a 
mistake when they escape into the wilderness to leave behind 
the worries of the world. 73 In a vivid, well-known image, Radha- 
.krishnan compares ascetics to “cut flowers in metal vases. They 
.are beautiful to contemplate for a while but they soon wither, 
being without nourishment from the soil.” 74 Radhakrishnan’s 
judgment regarding the mendicant ascetics who wander all 
over the Indian subcontinent is that “these are not the true 
representatives of the genius of India, who, with a perception 
•of the unity of things ( ekatvam anupcdyati) , move at ease in the 
■world of spirit and the world of sense.” 75 Elsewhere, Radha- 
krishnan describes human perfection as “a sort of mamage be- 
tween high thought and just action.” 76 Again and again this 
chord is sounded. Thought and action belong together. The 
world is not an illusion; act in the world ! As Radhakrishnan 
states quite correctly: “We should develop the spiritual or 
transcendental attitude which is the very heart of religion, and 
In that spirit move and live in the world of life and sense.” 77 
Many more examples from Radhakrishnan’s writings could be 
^cited and analyzed. It seems quite clear, however, that Radha- 
krishnan wants Indians and all others both to think and to act, 

* both to speak and to do. 

Radhakrishnan approaches the problem of maya by conceiving 
^reality in four poises : (1) Brahman (the absolute); (2) hvara 
(the personal deity); (3) Hiranyagarbha (the world-spirit); and 
(4) Viral (the world). His concept of reality in four poises is 
•examined more closely in chapter two, section four. The word 
‘“poise” derives from the French poids meaning weight. Figura- 

72. IP, I, 219. 

73. HH, 54. 

74. EWR, 139. 

75. ERWT, 109. 

76. BG, 383. 

77. RWN, 28. 
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tively poise means “balance, equilibrium, steadiness, stability”' 
or “the condition of being equally balanced between alterna- 
tives.” 78 Hence, Radhakrishnan gives equal “weight” to each 
of the four aspects of reality including Virat, the world. 

The concept of supreme reality in four poises, this study sug- 
gests, is the most basic concept in Radhakrishnan’s mature 
hermeneutics. This position is supported by Radhakrishnan’s. 
own candid confession : Rse, 3.94. wq 

As to why the Supreme has this fourfold character, why it 
is what it is, we can only accept it as the given reality. It is 
the ultimate irrationality in the sense that no logical deri- 
vation of the given is possible. It is apprehended by us 
in spiritual consciousness, and accounts for the nature of 
experience in all its aspects. It is the only philosophical 
explanation that is possible or necessary. 79 ^ 0 g J 

This statement seems to emerge as a locos classicus for under- 
standing Radhakrishnan’s thought. 1 Nowhere else in all of his 
writings, this study suggests, does he set forth his basic philo- 
sophical and religious assumptions so clearly and distinctly. 
Some scholars may disagree, arguing that the more traditional, 
orthodox non-dualism and absolute idealism are Radhakrishnan’s 
foundational ideas. Non-dualism and absolute idealism are 
certainly central to Radhakrishnan’s arguments in two early 
books — The Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore (1918) and The 
Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy (1920). But as he- 
matures, he loses his unbridled enthusiasm for absolutism and 
monism. For instance, the word “absolute” is replaced by the 
word “spirit” as his books unfold during the 1920’s and 1930’s. 
The mature Radhakrishnan continues to expound idealism as* 
opposed to realism. However, the mature Radhakrishnan be- 
comes less interested in defending traditional.labelslike “absolute 
idealism” and becomes more interested in presenting a positive, 
systematic theology which reflects fresh insights from his own* 
experience and research. 

i 

78. The Oxford English Dictionary, 12 vols. (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1953): 
s.v. “poise.” 

79. PU, 90. 
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How is Radhakrishnan’s concept of reality in four poises relat- 
ed to his interpretation of mdyd ? In The Principal Upanisads , 
at the end of a long and involved section entitled “The Status of 
die World: mdyd and avidya” Radhakrishnan writes : “If we 
keep in mind the fourfold character of the Supreme, we shall 
avoid confusion in regard to the status of the world .’ 580 This 
confusion in regard to the status of the world is the confusion which 
gives rise to the problem of mdyd . This confusion can be avoided, 
Radhakrishnan suggests, by conceiving reality in four poises. 
Poise one is the advaita veddnta absolute (Brahman) and poise four 
is the world (Virdf). While the world may not be quite as real 
as Brahman, argues Radhakrishnan, the world is nevertheless 
real. The world is not an illusion, he protests, because no poise 
of supreme reality is an illusion. 

Radhakrishnan approaches the problem of mdyd by rejecting 
what he contends is faulty logic. He secs no logical necessity 
in the traditional advaita veddnta argument that Brahman is the 
sole reality and that the world is therefore unreal. He writes : 
“The first argument used in support of the ‘illusion’ hypothesis 
is that the Upanisads assert the sole reality of Brahman. It 
follow that the world is unreal , 5 ’ 81 Docs this really follow ? 
Radhakrishnan answers emphatically in the negative. He 
writes : 

The inference of the unreality of the world from the sole 
reality of Brahman is legitimate, if the world is viewed as 
separate from Brahman. But is there any ground for such an 
assumption ? The defenders of the Maya theory assume that 
the world is something different from Brahman; they com- 
bine with this assumption the premise that Brahman alone 
is real; but we dispute the truth of the other premise that the 
world is something different from Brahman. The reality of 
Brahman according to the Vedanta is not exclusive of the 
reality of the universe... The reality of Brahman everywhere 
asserted in the Upanishads, instead of implying the unreality 
of the world, logically involves its reality . 82 

&D. Ibid. 

81. ip, i, m 

82. “The VP and the DM," 445. 
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Radhakrishnan agrees that Brahman is the sole reality. But, 
he asks, where do the Upanisads say that Brahman is exclusive 
•of the world ? He portrays Brahman as inclusive reality. If Radha- 
krishnan’s Upanisadic hermeneutics can be supported, “the 
unreality of the world 55 is indeed an illegitimate inference from 
“the sole reality of Brahman. 55 Radhakrishnan explains : 
“The Vedanta philosophy does not dispute the reality of the 
world, but simply declares that the world is not unconditioned. 5583 
It will be argued in chapter four that Radhakrishnan interprets 
maya 6 to mean “one-sided dependence. 55 He thinks that Brahman 
is unconditioned and independent whereas the world is condi- 
tioned and dependent. Elsewhere Radhakrishnan complains : 
■“Immediately by a false turn in logic, the spiritual and the ideal 
is opposed to the human and the natural. 5584 Introducing The 
Brahma Sutra , Radhakrishnan reasons : “The texts that speak 
of the world as being made up of names and shapes do not lead 
to the view that Brahman alone is real and the world is an appear- 
ance. 5585 His words “do not lead 55 suggest that Radhakrishnan 
has in mind what he considers to be the faulty logic of the illu- 
•sional interpretation of maya. Elsewhere Radhakrishnan ob- 
serves : “The hasty logic which declares because the one is real, 
the many are an illusion, is corrected in the view that the one 
reveals itself in the many. 5 ’ 86 Incidentally, this statement gives 
a glimpse of Radhakrishnan 5 s theory of emanation. 

Radhakrishnan rejects the illusionist interpretation of maya 
by a process of elimination. He contends that the word maya 
has six meanings, none of which is “illusion. 55 By no means does 
he eliminate the other meanings of maya which, in his view, have 
accumulated over many centuries of Hindu tradition. .However, 
he does eliminate the meaning “illusion. 55 In his China lectures 
•during 1944, Radhakrishnan recounted a well-known incident 
in the Analects : 

When a disciple asked Confucius what he would consider the 
first thing to be done, if entrusted with the government of 

83. Ibid., 444. 

84. “Religion and Life,” International Journal of Ethics 27 (October 1916): 
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a State, Confucius’ reply was : ‘the correct definition of 
names’, the fixing of the meanings of words . 87 

Confucius values highly what has come to be called the rectifi- 
cation of names. This study is, in some ways, a rectification of 
the name mayti. Referring to some of the meanings of maya in. 
the Svetaivatara Upanisad , Radhakrishnan writes : “These differ- 
ent significations are not irreconcilable, though confusion wilL 
result if we do not carefully distinguish them .” 88 The purpose 
of this book is to eliminate past confusion and to help prevent 
future confusion by distinguishing carefully among the different 
significations of the word maya. In the “Preface” to History of 
Philosophy , East and West , volume one, Radhakrishnan refers to 
the problems of translation : 

Philosophical systems that have arisen in different cultural 
traditions cannot be compared easily. There are categories, 
in one tradition for which it is difficult to find adequate 
equivalents in another. The concepts signified by atman 
and maya are very inadequately rendered by self and illusion 
or appearance . 89 

.Problems of translation in comparative philosophy will not dis— 
appear overnight. However, it is hoped that by clarifying Radha- 
krishnan’s rendering of maya this work will contribute something 
not only to the philosophical dialogue between Hindus and non- 
Hindus but also to the philosophical dialogue among Hindus who 
adhere to different darSanas. 

Radhakrishnan approaches the problem of maya by splitting 
reality into at least two ontological levels. We have seen that 
he asks again and again whether there is or is not behind the 
phenomena of nature and the drama of History an unseen spiritual 
power. Is there a “Beyond?” Is there “something more”? 
Radhakrishnan answers emphatically in the affirmative. He 
contends that reality is of two kinds : absolute reality and reality 
which is not absolute. Radhakrishnan. uses at least nine adjec- 
tives to describe reality which is not absolute : conditioned* 

87. IG, 64. 

88. IP, T, 513. 
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contingent, created, dependent, empirical, finite, manifested, 
phenomenal, and relative. In various contexts, Radhakrishnan’s 
bifurcation of reality is indicated by one or more of these adjec- 
tives. Incidentally, the early Radhakrishnan often refers to the 
whole and its parts. Here, too, reality is being split. There can 
be no doubt that Radhakrishnan’s splitting of reality into two 
levels is related to his interpretation of maya. He writes: “The 
Upanisads support the doctrine of maya only in the sense that 
there is an underlying reality containing all elements from the 
personal God to the telegraph post .” 90 This underlying reality is 
what he refers to elsewhere with the phrases unseen spiritual power 
and a beyond. The following affirmation by Radhakrishnan raises 
a related issue : “it is an accepted canon of metaphysical criti- 
cism that what is not at the beginning or end cannot be said to 
be really in its present process. Plurality may be actual or exis- 
tent, but it is not real .” 91 Radhakrishnan presupposes the one 
before and after the plural. But of particular interest is Radha- 
krishnan’s bifurcation of that which is the case into “actuality” 
and “reality.” He contends- that the actual and the real are on 
different ontological levels. It is Radhakrishnan’s position that 
the “actual” is conditioned, contingent, created, dependent, 
empirical, finite, manifested, phenomenal, and relative whereas 
the “real” is none of these. 

Radhakrishnan approaches the problem of maya by distin- 
guishing between phenomenality and unreality. He contends 
that the phenomenal is neither the real nor the unreal. In Indian 
Philosophy, volume two, he raises the specific question : “Is the 
world an illusion?” In his nine page answer Radhakrishnan 
writes : 

As this view, which makes a tragic joke of life, renders mean- 
ingless many statements of Samkara on the world of expe- 
rience, and does violence to every canon of sound inter- 
pretation, we may here bring together certain considerations 
which support the phenomenal as against the illusory charac- 
ter of the world . 92 


90. IP, I, 197. 
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JRndhakrishnan correcdy contends that the world is phenomenal 
hut not unreal. However, he also contends that the world is 
phenomenal but not real. This study rejects his argument on this 
point. Splitting reality into two or more levels is forensically 
convenient but philosophically unsatisfying. Sankara distin- 
guishes between vyavaharika satta and prdtibhdsika satta . Radha- 
krislinan accepts Sankara’s distinction : 

Of course Samkara affirms that the world is not Brahman. 
As the manifestation of Brahman it is real only in a secondary 
sense; it has what is called vyavaharika satta . By no means is 
it to be dismissed as utterly unreal. It is different from 
prdtibhdsika satta or illusory existence . 93 

Chapter two of this study examines more carefully this distinc- 
tion between illusory existence andanallcgcd level of phenomenal 
existence between the unreal and the real. The point here is 
that Rndhnkrislman argues against the illusory character of the 
world by distinguishing between phenomcnality and unreality. 

Radhakrishnan argues that the reality of the world and the 
reality of the Absolute-God arc radically different. The reality 
of die world is not absolute, according to Radhakrishnan. He 
modifies the word world with each of the nine adjectives listed 
above. I he reality of Absolute-God is absolute, according to 
kadhakridman. He modifies the word Absolute with the negative 
forms of die nine adjectives above. Radhakrishnan explains : 

Ibis world is not an illusion; it is not nothingness, for it is 
willed by God and therefore real. Its reality is radically 
different from the being of Absolute-God. The Absolute 
alone has non-crcatcd divine reality; all else is dependent, 
created reality. This is the significance of the doctrine of 

The reality of die world is at a level somewhere between reality 
which is Absolute-God and unreality. This approach to an 
understanding of die scheme of diings entire might be judged 
negatively by others. However, Radhakrishnan assesses posi- 

93. QS\\\ 1932-193, 322. 
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tivcly Sankara’s position that the world is radically different 
from Absolute-God. 

Radhakrishnan approaches the problem of tnayu axiologically. 
He suggests : 

When the Hindu thinkers ask us to free ourselves from maya ; 
they are asking us to shake off our bondage to the unreal 
values which arc dominating us. They do not ask us to treat 
life as an illusion or be indifferent to the world’s welfare . 95 

Unfortunately, the phrase “unreal values” combines axiological 
and ontological issues. It makes one wonder ; “How can a 
value be unreal ?” Nevertheless, this statement about shaking 
off the bondage to misplaced values expresses Radhakrishnan’s 
conviction that the problem of maya is primarily a problem of 
values. A reorientation of values is required for soteriological 
results. This does not imply that the world has no value. Radha- 
krishnan writes: “earthly life is not to be regarded as illusory or 
indifferent; it has a positive value for the evolution of the soul .” 90 
Yet the positive value of earthly life is not ultimate, argues 
Radhakrishnan. He remarks : 

When we are asked to overcome maya, it is an injunction to 
avoid worldliness. Let us not put our trust in the things of this 
world. Mdyd is concerned not with the existence of the world 
but with its meaning, not with the factuality of the world but 
with the way in which we look upon it . 97 

Radhakrishnan is arguing here that the meaning or value of the 
world, not its existence, is the real problem of maya. Were Radha- 
krishnan’s ontological disclaimer affidavit correct, though, 
one would have to ask : “Why in Radhakrishnan’s writings do 
discussions of maya contain statements regarding what the world 
is and what the world is not ?” 

Radhakrishnan counters the charge that Indians are other- 
worldly by reiterating the Toga Sutra’s prescription for develop- 
ing one’s physical condition. Bodily well-being is linked to spiri- 

95. ERWT, 47. 

96. “Hinduism and the West,” in Modem India and the West, ed. L. S. S. 
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tual success. As Radhakrishnan correctly points out : 

Physical well-being, positive health is an essential pre- 
' requisite of any other kind of development, either of spiritual 
qualities or intellectual powers. The Yoga-S uira is said to 
be a science of the development of spiritual powers. But it 
insists that physical prowess is essential. 98 

Elsewhere 99 Radhakrishnan states that “health or drogya is the 
basis for all other developments, ethical and economic, artistic 
and spiritual.” Radhakrishnan argues that each of these ethical, 
economic, artistic and spiritual goals is important in the Hindu 
worldview. In the “Introduction” to an edition of Kalidasa’s 
works sponsored by the Sahitya Akademi, Radhakrishnan states : 

Kalidasa’s writings dispose of the misconception that the 
Hindu mind was attentive to transcendental matters, and 
neglectful of mundane affairs. ...He points to a harmony of 
four main interests of human life, dharma , artha , kama , and 
moksa . 10 ° r 

Good health, physical prowess, and beauty of the body are lavish- 
ly portrayed in sumptuous sculpture at Khajuraho and Konarak* 
“Whatever may be the Hindu practice,” writes Radhakrishnan^ 
“Hindu religion cannot be regarded as unworldly or other- 
worldly.” 101 An argument for Hindu this-worldliness, illustrated 
by Yoga Sutra prescriptions for physical conditioning and artistic- 
portrayals of physical pleasure, adds another weapon to Radha- 
krishnan’s arsenal of arguments against the illusional inter- 
pretation of may a. 

In the long view, Radhakrishnan’s most important argument 
against an illusional interpretation of mdyd is his argument that 
the doctrine of mdyd , in the sense of illusion, is not a tenet of the 
original vedanta. We have already mentioned the importance of 
Radhakrishnan’s article (1914) entitled “The Vedanta Philo- 
sophy and The Doctrine of Maya.” Incidentally, this article 
prompted the research being reported. The article’s specific 
purpose is to show that the doctrine of mdyd interpreted as illu— 

98. PCF, 185. 
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sion is not a tenet of the original vedanta. In the article, Radha- 
krishnan refers to a paper on vedanta read in 1827 by Colebrooke 
before the Royal Asiatic Society. As we have seen, Colebrooke 
and Shastri disagree regarding the authenticity of maya in early 
vedanta. Radhakrishnan writes of Colebrooke : 

He is right, according to the present writer [Radhakrishnan ], 
in thinking that ,the text of the Vedanta, viz., the Vedas, 
the earlier Upanishads, and Vedanta Sutras does not suggest, 
even remotely, the theory of Maya. On the other hand, it 
will be possible for us to establish that these texts point to 
a realistic conception of the universe. It was Sankara, under 
the influence of the Buddhistic teaching, following the tradi- 
tions of Gaudapada, who imported the conception of Maya 
into the Vedanta system. Maya is a pivotal principle of the 
later Sankara Vedanta, but it is not a part of the primitive 
cosmological conception of the Vedas and the earlier Upan- 
ishads. 102 

In this statement, Radhakrishnan makes his position perfectly 
clear. “Maya” in this statement means maya interpreted as 
“illusion”; it does not mean maya 1 , mayor, maya i 8 , maya 1 , maya 5 , 
or maya 5 , as explained in chapter four below. Radhakrishnan 
•does not reject these -six meanings of maya. The 1914 article 
•contains one of Radhakrishnan’s strongest arguments against 
illusionism as a tenet of original vedanta. He reasons : “If the 
Maya doctrine had really been held by the earlier Vedantins, 
they would have said something about Maya when the theories 
of creation were described.” 103 It is the case that the Upanisads 
contain several different creation stories. It is also the case that 
these stories do not contain the word maya. Only by using an 
argument like Shastri’s can one seriously maintain that maya 
is a significant Upanisadic concept. As we have seen, Shastri 
argues that even though the word maya does not appear in early 
vedanta texts, the conception of maya is nevertheless there. It is the 
purpose of this study to show how and why Radhakrishnan 
’ disagrees with Shastri. Shastri never would have agreed with 
ihe following statement by Radhakrishnan : “The conclusion 

102.. “The VP and the DM,” 432. 

103. Ibid., 447. • . 
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at which we arrive is that the doctrine of Maya is not an integral 
part of the Vedanta system of philosophy .” 104 

Radhakrishnan approaches the problem of maya by criticizing 
Sankara. Referring to the idea of may a in Sankkra, Radhakri- 
shnan writes : “I may perhaps develop Sariikara’s suggestive 
idea in my own way .” 105 Radhakrishnan dares to differ with 
tradition even when the tradition begins with Sankara. Radha- 
krishnan provides charitably an explanation for Sankara’s mis- 
take : “The anxiety to be loyal as far as possible to both Bud- 
dhism and Vedantism appears to be the explanation of much 
of the inconsistency ofSamkara’s philosophy .” 106 Radhakrishnan 
then goes on to imply that Sankara’s writings are full of passages 
which contain an incorrect view of the relation between world 
and Absolute. Radhakrishnan judges : 

Here and there we come across passages where Sankara holds 
to the right view of the relation between the world and the 
Absolute. But these have lost their force, as passages pointing 
to an opposite view are to be met with in almost every page 
of Samkara’s writings, and as the interpreters of Samkara’s 
system have practically ignored it . 107 
Radhakrishnan is saying, in effect, that once in a while Sankara 
was correct on this issue. Radhakrishnan is also saying that most 
of the time the interpreters of Sankara’s system have overlooked 
the few places where Sankara holds the correct view of the world’s 
relation to the Absolute. Elsewhere Radhakrishnan criticizes : 
“It is Samkara’s excessive attachment to logical precision that 
leads him into somewhat misleading statements, to the effect 
that the world is nought .” 108 These misleading statements are 
denounced by Radhakrishnan even more strongly elsewhere. 
He would prefer to shift responsibility for illusionism to the Bud- 
dhists, but his scholarly objectivity does not allow him to vindi- 
cate f Sankara completely. After a discussion of views presented 
by opponents of Sankara who judge that Sankara’s maycwada 
is Buddhism in disguise, Radhakrishnan writes : y 

104. Ibid., 451. 

105. Brightman, ed., Proceedings , p. 683. 

106. PRT, 116. 

107. Ibid., 117. 

" 108. TP, I, 638. 
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All these estimates imply that Sarhkara incorporated certain 
Buddhistic elements such as the doctrine of maya and monas- 
ticism into the Vedanta philosophy. It is held that, in an 
endeavour to preserve the continuity of thought, he attemp- 
ted to combine logically incompatible ideas. However 
creditable this may be to the elasticity of Samkara’s mind 1 
or his spirit of genuine toleration, it cannot but affect the 
logical rigour of his thought; and the theory of may a serves, 
as a cloak to cover the inner rifts of his system . 109 

This statement, if correct, is damaging to Sankara’s reputation. 
However, it damages Sankara’s reputation by pointing to just 
one issue about which Radhakrishnan has complaints. Radha- 
krishnan agrees with Sankara on so many other issues that this 
one disagreement regarding the theory of maya cannot hurt 
Sankara much. It hurts Sankara’s reputation only in the eyes 
of those like Shastri who assert that the theory of maya is the 
pivotal feature of vedanta philosophy. Incidentally, it can be 
argued persuasively that Radhakrishnan’s own systematic 
theology contains rifts which are caused by the elasticity of his~ 
own mind and by his own zealous espousal of complete toleration. 

Radhakrishnan’s approach to the problem of maya includes 
an attempt to unite the views of Sankara and' Ramanuja. In 
his famous discussion of the philosophy of the Upanisads, Radha- 
krishnan concludes: “It is difficult to decide whether it is the 
Advaita (or non-dualism) of Sarhkara, or the modified position 
of Ramanuja that is the final teaching of the parent gospel .” 110 
Radhakrishnan’s tendency to rely on Jaina logic inclines him, 
therefore, to accept interpretations from both Sankara and 
Ramanuja. Reflecting on his own discussion of Upanisadic 
philosophy in Indian Philosophy , volume one, Radhakrishnan, 
indicated : 

My endeavor was to show how the Upanisads lent themselves 
to divergent developments and whether it was not possible to 
give a coherent account of their teaching which would da 

109. IP, II, 471-472. 

110. IP, I, 258.259. 
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justice to the main principles of the two chief interpreters, 
Samkara and Ramanuja . 111 

Radhakrishnan intentionally combines their world-views. Accor- 
ding to Radhakrishnan, Sankara “regards the absolute as pure 
being and makes the world an accidental appearance (vivarta) 
of it” while Ramanuja “looks upon the absolute as a concrete 
person of whom the world is the necessary expression .” 112 Much 
later in his career, Radhakrishnan makes another unequivocal 
statement which indicates that his purpose is to unite the views 
of Ramanuja and Sankara : 

R. takes into account S.’s views and develops a theistic inter- 
pretation with great feeling, vast learning and brilliant logic. 

S. and R. represent two uninterrupted traditions of Indian 
thought. To my mind these traditions are not exclusive of 
each other but complementary . 113 

While uniting the views of Sankara and Ramanuja is not moti- 
vated solely by the desire to solve the problem of maya , Radha- 
krishnan’s desire to interpret maya in an acceptable fashion is no 
doubt a partial reason for the merger. 

Radhakrishnan approaches the problem of maya by arguing 
that most vedantins after Sankara reject the illusional interpre- 
tation of maya. The limited scope of this study precludes an 
examination of the general history of maya interpretations. An 
unlimited study of maya hermeneutics from the beginning of 
Hinduism would require a great deal more research than is 
reported here . 114 For instance, it would have to include a careful 
examination of Surendranath Dasgupta. But there can be no 

111. Ibid., 674. 

112. Ibid., 675. 

113. BS, 51. 

114. Ruth Reyna, The Concept of Maya— From the Vedas to the 20 th Century 
(Bombay and New York: Asia Publishing House, 1962); Anil Kumar Ray 
Chaudhuri, The Doctrine of Maya (Calcutta: Dasgupta and Company, 1950); 
P. D. Devanandan, The Concept of Maya (London: Lutterworth Press, 1950); 
Donald Richard Tuck, “Maya: Interpretative Principle for an Understanding 
of the Religious Thought of Samkara and Radhakrishnan 55 (Ph.D. disserta- 
tion, The University of Iowa, 1970). L. Thomas O’Neil Maya in Sankara : 
Measuring the Immeasurable (Columbia, Missouri: South Asia Books; Delhi: 
Motilal Banarsidass, 1980). 
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question about Radhakrishnan’s position regarding the question 
“Is the world an illusion?” He concludes a six-page discussion 
of the doctrine of maya : 

No theory has ever asserted that life is a dream and all expe- 
rienced events are illusions. One or two later followers of 
Samkara lend countenance to this hypothesis, but it cannot 
be regarded as representing the main tendency of Hindu 
thought. 115 - - 

Radhakrishnan may be overstating his case just a bit because it is 
generally agreed that Gaudapada’s dream analysis contains 
"illusionism. But Radhakrishnan’s general position is to call for 
a shift in Hindu paradigms away from “illusion” hermeneutics. 
The main tendency of Hindu thought seems to be non-illusional. 
However, the virtually infinite complexity of Hindu thought 
should scare any student from ever making any statement about 
“the main tendency” of Hinduism. It is more accurate to say 
•that Hinduism has “main tendencies.” 

Radhakrishnan was greatly influenced by Rabindranath 
Tagore’s vision of maya and ethics. Radhakrishnan writes auto- 
biographically : “In regard to my views on Hindu ethics and the 
doctrine of maya , I found great support in the writings or Rabin- 
dranath Tagore.” 116 Unfortunately, Radhakrishnan’s early book 
The Philosophy of Rabindranath Tagore (1918) borders on the 
panegyric. In it Radhakrishnan defends Tagore from those 
Hindus who said Tagore had gone Christian. Radhakrishnan 
writes ofJTagore : “He gives us a ‘human’ God, dismisses with 
contempt the concept of the world-illusion, praises action over- 
much and promises fulness of life to the religious soul.” 117 Tagore’s 
romantic relationship with nature prevented him from dismis- 
sing the world as an illusion. Referring to medieval India 
when religion allegedly tended to inspire men and women only 
to become resigned to their sufferings, Radhakrishnan states: 
“Rabindranath protests against this world-negating attitude.” 118 
In a discussion of the dangers of both Western materialism and 

115. HVL, 50. 

. 116. Ferm, ed., Religion in Transition , p. 23. 

117. PRT, 4. ‘ a i 
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Eastern spirituality, Radhakrishnan restates Tagore’s judg- 
ment : 

The pervading concern for the things of the spirit has led. 
to an unconcern for the things of the world, and we are to- 
day reaping the fruits of age-long unconcern and other-world- 
liness. We have never cared to provide for the great masses 
of our population the necessary conditions of material exis- 
tence, indispensable to civilised life. 119 

This study has already pointed out how Radhakrishnan’s inter- 
pretation of maya is motivated by his desire to inspire positive 
ethical action in the world. 

Finally, Radhakrishnan’s approach to the problem of maya 
is to ignore maya so that interest in it will eventually disappear. 
Since maya hermeneutics is the focal point of this investigation, 
the reader may get the impression that maya is also the focal 
point of Radhakrishnan’s thought. This is not the case. Radha- 
krishnan’s articles, books, speeches, and other writings tend to 
ignore maya . For instance, the first chapter of The Heart of Hin - 
dusthan (1936) is an article reprinted from The Hibbert Journal 
entitled “The Heart of Hinduism.” Radhakrishnan’s stated 
purpose is “to describe, not defend, the central features of the 
faith of the Hindus.” 120 Even though the first section of the chap- 
ter contains a description of Hinduism’s “Philosophical Basis,” 
it does not mention the doctrine of maya. Below in chapter three 
we shall investigate the content of Radhakrishnan’s faith by 
examining many passages in which he lists Hinduism’s central 
features. Maya is conspicuous by its absence from these lists* 
If the result of this exposition of maya in Radhakrishnan’s thought 
is to perpetuate interest in illusional hermeneutics as a central 
feature of Hinduism, it will have failed utterly. 


119. Ibid., 104. 

120. HH, 1. 
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Background Concepts in Radhakrishnan’s 
Philosophy 


L Introduction 


This chapter presents some background concepts in the philo- 
sophy of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan. Background concepts 1 are 
the presuppositions, propositions, and root principles which give 
shape to a particular intellectual architectonic* On 17 Novem- 
ber 1958 at the University of Bonn, West Germany, Radha- 
krislman delivered an address entitled “The Metaphysical 
Quest” He concluded ; “We need constructive philosophy, an 
articulation of ultimate pre-suppositions about the world we live 
in.” 2 In Radhakrishnan’s system, maya is one such ultimate 
presupposition about the phenomena of nature and the drama of 
history. Elsewhere Radhakrishnan proclaims : “It is fairly 
obvious that the great philosophers admit that the root principles 
are articles of faith, and not attained by argument.” 3 Identify- 
ing such root principles in Radhakrishnan’s pliilosophy will 
facilitate the understanding of his maya hermeneutics. Elsewhere 
he cautions wisely : “There arc certain propositions which are 
presupposed in experience [and ] which can neither be proved 
nor disproved.” 4 Whether they arc called ultimate presupposi- 
tions, root principles, or propositions, it cannot be denied that 

1. c£ Paul Edwards, cd, in chief. The Encyclopedia of Philosophy (New York; 
The Macsvulhn Company, 1969), voh 6, s.v. ‘‘presupposing. 11 

2. OSW, 1 952- 1 959, 399. 

3. IVL, m ' 

S. Radhakrishnan and J. H. Mutrhead, eds., CIP, 268. 
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philosophical systems display background concepts which can. 
neither be verified nor falsified. Radhakrishnan is not to be 
criticized for the fact that his intellectual architectonic includes, 
unverifiable concepts. He may be criticized only for what he 
asserts without argument. 

The next chapter identifies recurring themes in Radhakrish- 
nan s religious faith. Considering the topics of these two chap- 
ters, an obvious question arises : “How does the content of his. 
philosophy differ from the content of his religious faith ?” The 
answer would be easy if we could only identify how Radhakrish- 
nan defines either philosophy or religion . 6 Since the pr im ary 
purpose of this study is to investigate the place of maya in Radha- 
krishnan’s philosophical and religious thought, we cannot explore 
the issues raised by his protean approach to definitions. 

However, a composite sketch of Radhakrishnan’s many-sided 
definition of philosophy is instructive. Numerous statements 
throughout his writings begin “Philosophy is...” For instance, 
Radhakrishnan proclaims that “Philosophy is obviously an 
intellectual attempt to deal with the nature of reality .” 6 He 
underlines “intellectual” in order to emphasize what he calls- 
“method.” Stating quite correctly that there is no generally 
accepted definition of philosophy, Radhakrishnan goes on to 
suggest that philosophy is “a logical inquiry into the nature of reality ,” r 
Elsewhere he describes philosophy as “the attempt to think out 
the presuppositions of experience, to grasp, by means of reason, 
life or reality as a whole .” 8 As a recurring theme, the concept of' 
“a whole” is found especially in his early books. For example, 
he portrays philosophy as “an attempt to conceive the world as a 
whole by means of thought .” 0 Still elesewhere he explains : 

Philosophy according to the idealist position is a construc- 

5. Referring to D. M. Datta, S. J. Samartha writes: “Datta, discussing 
primarily Radhakrishnan’s interpretation of Indian philosophy, draws atten- 
tion gently but firmly to ‘the intolerable ambiguity’ in certain areas of Radha- 
krishnan’s work because of a lack of precision in the use of certain words and an. 
absence of definition of certain key terms,” in Introduction to Radhakrishnan t 
The Man and His Thought (New York: Association Press, 1964), p. 106. 

6. RRGP, 1. <«* 

7. Schilpp, ed., 816. 

8. RRCP, 412. 

9. PRT, 163. - - - 
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tion of experience. The immediate facts of the world, which 
constitute the starting-point of the philosophic inquiry, are 
. taken up into a synthesis where their immediacy and exter- 
nality arc broken down . 10 

Radhakrishnan will never be mistaken for a philosophical realist 
as long as he posits the dissolution of the externality of facts. 
Elsewhere Radhakrishnan defines philosophy as : 

...a progressive discovery of reality or defining of reality- 
in terms of fundamental conceptions or categories, or a gra- 
dual passage from lower, more abstract and indefinite con- 
ceptions, to higher, more concrete and definite ones . 11 

According to this definition, the process of discovering c 'back- 
ground concepts 55 would qualify as philosophy. A variation on 
the recurring theme of "the unseen as a living reality 55 is con- 
tained in Radhakrishnan’s reference to philosophy as "a quest of 
truda which underlies existence . 5512 Radhakrishnan 5 s suggestion 
that "philosophy is not a 'deductive development of conclusions 
from set dogmas, but the explication of the presuppositions of 
experience 5513 contains the rationale for this chapter’s explica- 
tion of background concepts. Finally, Radhakrishnan describes- 
philosophy as "a criticism of categories . 5514 This entire project 
might be viewed as a criticism of one category — mayd. Now it is 
time to ask whether philosophy can be all of these things Radha- 
krishnan says it is. One could probably construct a complex 
architectonic showing that elements in each of his definitions oF 
philosophy display Wittgensteinian family resemblances. How- 
ever, a simpler approach is to accept the fact that Radhakrishnan 
* views philosophy as many-sided. Incidentally, for the purposes 
of this project philosophy is defined as ongoing, critical reflection 
on the process of events entire — reflection which begins with, 
wonder, maintains coherence, and results in action . 15 

10. PRT, 134. 

11. RRGP, 413. 

12. Schilpp, ed., 38. 

13. RRGP, 402. 

14. PRSW, Second Series, 174. This definition appears elsewhere, RRGP,. 
413. Other philosophy is,...” statements are scattered throughout Radha- 
krishnan’s writings. See RRGP, 16. 

15. The phrase “process of events entire” is intended by the author to 
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Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan views philosophy as spiritual. 
He declares : '“It is the function of philosophy to provide us with 
-a spiritual rallying centre. 5 ’ 16 In his address to the sixth Inter- 
national Congress of Philosophy at Harvard in 1926, Radha- 
Icrishnan described the disappearance of old ideals and conti- 
nued : “The new ideals have not come into being. Here is the 
•chance for philosophy. Are we to drift, waiting for something to 
turn up ? Or shall we undertake the spiritual direction of the 
•community ?” 17 That philosophers nurture the spirit-life of 
humanity is not a generally accepted view in modern Western 
thought. But Radhakrishnan feels deeply that philosophers 
•should be active advocates of specific ideals. He challenges 
philosophers to change the world as well as interpret it. His 
retirement speech illustrates this point. Members of Parliament 
in New Delhi praised Radhakrishnan lavishly when he retired 
from the presidency of India in May 1 967. In his reply to their 
farewell address, Radhakrishnan reflected upon the many occa- 
sions when people introducing his speeches had referred to 
Plato’s figure of the philosopher-king. Plato’s dictum that 
philosophers should rule the state, argues Radhakrishnan, is 
■common to all great cultures : “All students of philosophy are 
•called upon not merely to interpret but to change the world, 
not only to exert their vision but also to exert honest service, 
honest dedication.” 18 Radhakrishnan’s assumption that philo- 
sophical vision and honest service are inextricably intertwined 
underlay his move into India’s presidential residence, Rashtra- 
pati Bhavan. He hoped that honest service and dedication in the 
public sector would flow from a vision of philosophy as spiritual. 

Radhakrishnan’s philosophy is Indian idealism. Like all 
his other definitions, his definition of idealism cannot be stated 
in one sentence. In his view this is not problematical : “An 
idealist view of life is not expressed in any one pattern. It is 


parallel the more common phrase “scheme of things entire.” The new phrase 
moves philosophy away from the indadequacy of substantialism and towards 
the process perspective of Whitehead, Hartshome, D. D. Williams, Cobb, and 
■others. 

16. RTL, 83. Cf. “Philosophy in India is essentially spiritual.” (IP, I, 24) 

17. Brightman, cd.. Proceedings, 546. 

18. PRSW, Second Series, 93. 
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many-coloured and its forms are varied The first section of 
An Idealist View of Life is entitled “What is Idealism ?” It is the 
best primary source for Radhakrishnan s particular brand of 
idealism. He begins by rejecting two views of “idea.” Am 
“idea,” he says, is not a particular mental image. Neither is it 
a universal notion. He goes on : 

There is a third sense in which the term ‘idea’ is used. When, 
wc ask with reference to any thing or action, what is the 
idea ?’ we mean, what is the principle involved in it, what 
is the meaning or the purpose of its being, what is the aim or 
value of the action ? What is it driving at ? This idea or 
value is die operative creative force. An idealist view finds 
that the universe has meaning, has value. Ideal values are 
the dynamic forces, the driving power of the universe. The 
world is intelligible only as a system of ends . 20 

For Radhakrishnan, ideas or values are operative creative forces, 
the driving power of the universe. He theorizes that an idea* 
ideal, or value has teleological efficacy. Incidentally, “idea” 
and “ideal” are virtually synonymous in Radhakrishnan’s usage. 
His idealism fits the definition given by one of his students : 

We may now define idealism as the theory which asserts the 
reality of the ideal, and explains the world in order to main- 
tain this conception of reality. This conception may be' 
maintained by explaining the world in terms of the ideal 
reality, or by saying that the imperfect vanishes or is trans- 
formed at the level of the perfect . 21 

The reader’s attention is invited to several more illustrations 
which help clarify the nature of Radhakrishnan’ s idealism. He 
declares that ‘Enlightened ideas have a transforming power .” 22 
Elsewhere he remarks : “There is, all through, the pressure of an 
absolute ideal, the control exercised by the nature of reality. ” 2a 

19. IVL, 16. 

20, IVL, 14-15. 

^ 21. P. T. Raju, Idealist Thought of India (London: George Allen and Ua- 
win, 1953), p. 69, citedin Robert A. McDermott, “Radhakrishnan’s Compar- 
ative Philosophy 1 ’ (Ph.D. dissertation, Boston University, 1969), p. 7, 

22. BS, 136. 

23. Brightman, ed.. Proceedings , 543. 
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Radhakrishnan’s motivation for defending absolute idealism is to 
preserve the alleged reality of the ideals . 24 His Indian idealism 
is intended to generate trust in the universe because he is con- 
vinced that “There is an ultimate decency in things .” 25 

In short, Radhakrishnan sees the need for constructive philos- 
ophy, an articulation of ultimate presuppositions about the 
process of events entire. “Background concepts” are what Radha- 
krishnan calls presuppositions, root principles, and propositions. 
To illustrate Radhakrishnan’s many-sided definition of philos- 
ophy, attention has been invited to statements throughout his 
writings which begin “Philosophy is...” He identifies philos- 
ophy as spiritual and exhorts philosophers to change the world 
as well as interpret it. Finally, he posits the teleological efficacy 
of ideals and values which he describes as the operative creative 
forces of the universe. 


II. Epistemological Concepts 

Chapter three of Religion in a Changing World opens with a '"dis- 
cussion of metaphysics in which Radhakrishnan delineates two 
main fields : ontology and epistemology. The rest of the chapter 
focuses on ontology and avoids epistemology, indicating the 
relative importance Radhakrishnan gives to each field. His 
precise wording of three supposedly epistemological questions is 
revealing : “What can the human mind know with certainty ? 
How does opinion differ from knowledge ? What can be 
known ? 3326 The first and last questions focus on the content of 
knowledge. Radhakrishnan tends to avoid the methodological 
question “How do we know ?” Elsewhere he states as a central 
assumption of philosophy that things are not always what they 
seem . 27 If this is true, we need a method to determine what 
things are. Radhakrishnan addresses this issue : “Empirical 
objects may be known by outer observation and inner intro- 
spection . 5328 But this statement is highly controversial. Generally, 

24. RRCP, 432. 

25. IVL, 155. 

26. RCW, 57. 

27. RRCP, 351. 

28. PU, 97. 
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inner introspection is not accepted in modern Western philo- 
sophical circles as a means of knowing. 

Although a complete study 29 could be devoted to intuition and 
intellect in Radhakrishnan’s thought, this section will consider 
four background concepts in his epistemology ; (1) reality which 
cannot be grasped by the discursive intellect; (2) intuitive 
knowledge which operates in a mode of presentational imme- 
diacy; (3) the many-sidedness of truth; and (4) some criteria 
for truth. 

First of all, Radhakrislinan contends that reality in its whole- 
ness cannot be grasped by the discursive intellect. He theorizes 
that the Absolute cannot be known in its entirety, 30 often using 
theological language to make liis point : 

. Brahman is unknowable in its entirety, while knowable in 
part. Reality is neither completely unknown nor completely 
known. Reality in its wholeness cannot be grasped by die 
discursive understanding, which distinguishes, separates, 
and relates. The final unity at which thought aims is beyond 
all concepts. 31 ^ 

Knowledge of die parts is possible; knowledge of the whole is 
said to be impossible. Particularly noteworthy is the literary and 
consequently philosophical parallelism of Brahman , reality , and 
the final unity . Generally speaking, unity can be substituted for 
Brahman, the Absolute, or ultimate reality without changing Radha- 
krishnan’s meaning. Whichever parallel expression he uses, 
Radhakrishnan definitely diinks “it is impossible, so long as 
one occupies the logical standpoint, to grasp reality in itself. 5 ’ 32 

29. The best available discussions on Radhakrishnan’s epistemology are; 
(1 ) J. G. A rap urn, Radhakrishnan and Integral Experience (Bombay and New York: 
Asia Publishing House, 1966), esp. his chapter entitled ‘‘The Medio cl of Know- 
ledge” in which he discusses “Rational Intuition,” “Intuition of Feeling, ” and 

Mystical Intuition”; and (2) R.A. McDermott, “Radhakrishnan’s Compar- 
ative Philosophy” (Ph.D. dissertation, Boston University, 1969). 

30. “The VP and die DM,” 442. Cf. “The Absolute 'unity is opposed to 
die intellectual duality, and the intellectual account of die Absolute remains 

a negative one.” (PRT, 50). 

31. Ibid. Gf. Radhakrishnan’s reference to the unknowability of Brah- 
man, IP, I, 234. 

32. IP, II, 141. 
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Incidentally, Sankara’s theory of superimposition ( adhyasa ) is a 
variation on this general advaita vedanta theme that reality in its 
entirety cannot be grasped. Also, we shall see in chapter four 
that maya 1 — meaning inexplicable mystery — is not unrelated 
to this epistemological background concept. 

Radhakrishnan takes the position that knowledge of the real 
is intuitive. He equates intuitive knowledge and integral insight 
( anubhava , from y/bhu-)-am meaning “that which is come up 
with, attained”). Radhakrishnan remarks in his autobiography : 

Spiritual certainty is conveyed by spiritual knowledge, 
which is not merely perceptual or conceptual. This knowledge 
is not a-logical but super-logical. It is called integral insight 
or intuitive knowledge . 33 

He uses spiritual knowledge, integral insight, and intuitive knowledge 
appositionally. That Radhakrishnan equates knowledge and 
insight is not surprising in that he thinks philosophy is vision 
{dariana, from \/ drs, “to see,” meaning “that which is seen”). 
Upanisadic sages are called rishis, those who see. Even though 
Radhakrishnan thinks reality in its wholeness cannot be grasped 
by the discursive intellect, intuitive insight into reality is possible. 
He writes: “The fact of this integral or intuitive knowledge tells 
us that we are not helplessly shut out from an insight into reality 
by the constitution of our minds .” 34 Clearly, the nature of 
knowledge is a central issue for East-West philosophical dialogue. 
Radhakrishnan attests that “non-sensuous, immediate know- 
ledge ” 35 is possible. He charges that Kant “misconceived the 
nature of knowledge by confining it to the physico-mathematical 
type .” 30 Whether Kant’s concept of knowledge is more or less 
confining than Radhakrishnan’s is a fascinating issue, but it 
requires a complete study in itself. ' 

In the second place, Radhakrishnan thinks knowledge is 
gained by intuition which operates in a mode of presentational 
immediacy. Discussing Tagore and the relation between 


33. Ferm, ed., 36. Anubhava is discussed in IP, II, 534; IP, II, 639; PU. 
103; IVL, 128; and BS, 108. 

34. Ibid., 37. On integral insight, see Schilpp, ed., pp. 60-62. 

35. IVL, 138. 

36. RRGP, 102. 
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pliilmopliy and poetry, Radhakrishnan asserts that “the true 
philosopher with tlie true poet Mows the mtmttve method. 
There arc many illustrations throughout Radhakrishnan s wn - 
ing-t which illustrate his intuitive method. Early in his career 
he exclaimed : "In a final intuition we can realize the immediate 
fact that all is one .” 39 For him, integral insight is insight into 
the alleged oneness of all. In short, Radhakrishnan holds intui- 
tion to be tht source of certitude. For instance, he claims that 
“Intuitive truths as simple acts of mental vision arc free from 
doubt .” 39 His intuitive method requires one to seize the real in 
a direct act.™ He explains that Indian thought requires us 
"to surrender to the deepest self where we get into immediate 
contact with reality .” 41 Radhakrishnan says intuitive knowledge 
or integral insight is “knowledge of immediate apprehension of 
reality .” 44 He contends that knowledge of God is “Unmediated 
apprehension of the primordial Spirit .” 43 These are just a few 
of the passages which describe Radhakrishnan’s intuitive method. 
They illustrate his idea that the one (also called the Real, the 
primordial Spirit, the deepest Self) presents itself with immediacy. 

The third background concept in the philosophy professor’s 
epistemology is that truth has many sides. He explains : 


From the beginning tiic Indian felt that truth was many- 
sided, and different views contained different aspects of 
truth which no one could fully express... Of course there 
arc dangers incident to such a breadth of view. Often it 
has led the Indian thinkers into misty vagueness, lazy accept- 
ance and cheap eclecticism . 44 


Clearly, Radhakrishnan is aware of the potential dangers in. 
viewing truth as many-sided. His warning against “lazy accept- 


37. PRT, 164. Cf. “facts arc apprehended by intuition, whether pcrcep- 
oud or novperocptual’' <PU, 90) and “intuitive consciousness apprehend* 
real tiunip which arc not open to the senses" (IVL 143) 

33. “The VP and the DM,” 443 
3?. IVL, 146. 

40. Ibid.. HD. 

^l. S. Radhakrishnan and J. H. Muirhead, eds., CIP, 270. 

4., “The N’T and the DM,” 443. 

43. Schilpp, ed., 61, 

44. IP. 1. 49. 
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ance” is intended to encourage Indians and others to sift tradi- 
tions vigorously in order to eliminate some “sides” of traditional 
truth. The many-sidedness of truth is an important background 
concept for the study of Jainism as well as Hinduism. As Radha- 
la’ishnan puts it : 

Anekanta-vada refers to the richness of reality and the rela- 
tivity of human conceptions of it. To the Hindu as to the 
Jaina, truth presents itself in many ways. Each darsana is a 
vision and not complete truth... Reality is complex and to 
be known should be viewed from many aspects . 45 

Radhakrishnan endorses anekantavada elsewhere . 46 It is a Sans- 
krit compound meaning “the way ( vada ) of final ( anta ) not (an) 
■oneness ( eka ).” 47 Radhakrishnan refers to anekantavada as “the 
doctrine of the manyness of reality .” 48 Radhakrishnan contends 
that since truth has many sides, there are many paths to truth, 
many methods for ascertaining truth. Incidentally, an impor- 
tant variation on the theme of truth with many sides is Radha- 
krishnan’s contention that truth has just two sides. He takes the 
position that there is human truth and absolute truth . 49 We have 
already seen that he uses at least nine adjectives to describe reality 
„ which is not absolute. He also uses these nine adjectives to des- 
cribe truth which is “human,” not absolute. It is not entirely 
■clear why Radhakrishnan claims so often that truth has just two 
.sides. 

Fourth and finally, the reader’s attention is invited to some 
criteria for truth, the most important elements in any epistemo- 
logy. They are the tests and standards used to judge what is 
the nature of the case. In a chapter criticizing William James, 
Radhakrishnan rejects the pragmatist’s criterion for truth : 
■“There is all the difference in the world between ‘It is useful 

45. OSW, 1952-1959, 369. 

46. Ibid., 302. G f. “The teaching of the Gita... is articulated by a pro- 
found seer who sees truth in its many-sidedness” (BG, 12). 

47. Our translation. 

48. IP, I, 304. Karl H. Potter says it means “the view that ultimates are 
not single,” in Presuppositions of India's Philosophies (Englewood Cliffs, New 

Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1963), p. 114. 

49. RRCP, 234. 
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because it is true 5 and Tt is true because it is useful 5 . 5560 Through- 
out his writings, Radhakrishnan accepts numerous other criteria 
for knowing the truth : (1) three criteria stated in An Idealist 
View of Life; (2) coherence; (3) persistence, permanence, and 
immutability; (4) distance from the absolute; (5) deepest con- 
victions; and (6) self-evidence. 

In a brief section of An Idealist View of Life entitled “Belief and 
Certainty, 55 Radhakrishnan states three epistemological criteria: 
“We reach absolute logical certainty, if what we find to be true 
is supported by others, if it is coherent with knowledge and works 
in life. 5551 His criterion “works in life 55 is at best confusing and 
at worst, equivocal. The pragmatic criterion usefulness cannot be 
true for Radhakrishnan and false for William James. The cri- 
terion “supported by others 55 parallels “scriptural testimony, 55 
one of the four classical means of knowledge (pramanas) in Indian ' 
thought. They are : (1) perception; (2) inference; '(3) scrip- 
tural testimony; and (4) analogy. Generally, Radhakrishnan 
seldom refers to these four pramdnas in discussions of epistemologi- 
cal method. He is critical of what he calls Nyaya 5 s pre-occupa- 
tion with logic and method. 

Radhakrishnan often uses coherence as the test for truth. He 
states : “In philosophical interpretation, the most coherent 
view is the most true. 5 ’ 52 Referring pejoratively to the corres- 
pondence “notion, 55 Radhakrishnan indicates that “TheNyaya, 

> in spite of its allegiance to the correspondence notion, grasps the 
more adequate character of the coherence theory.” 53 In a dis- 
cussion which minimizes the significance of perception, he pro- 
claims that “Even where complete perceptual verification is out 
of the question, we may apply the criterion of coherence. 5564 
Elsewhere 55 he substitutes coherence and inclusiveness for 
correspondence as the test of truth. Western thinkers usually 
do not associate inclusiveness with coherence. To be true, Radha- 
Erishnan reasons, a proposition must be inclusive — it must cohere 

50. RRCP, 244. 

51. IVL, 222. 

52. IP, I, 674. 

53. IP, II, 138. 

54. RRCP, 246. ; 

55. IVL, 169. 
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with the whole of reality. He writes: “Coherence not with this 
or that aspect but with the whole of experience is the essence of 
truth . 3 ’ 66 Coherence for Radhakrishnan refers to something more 
than the cohering of abstract propositions in a formal system. It 
refers to cohering of an ontological sort. 

Persistence, permanence, and immutability are important 
criteria for truth in Radhakrishnan and advaita vedanta philosophy. 
For instance, Radhakrishnan writes: “If persistence or perma- 
nence is supposed to be the test of reality, we find it is only the 
whole that is real, for only that is unchanging while the finite 
changes .” 67 Another contemporary Vedantin , S. O. Ramakrish- 
nan, writes: “ 'Persistence 3 or ‘Unsublatability 3 (abadita 
\sic]) is the criterion of Truth and Reality in Advaita. 356 * 
Incidentally, this passage illustrates the epistemological confusion 
surrounding the translation of sat and satya as “reality 53 and 
“truth 35 respectively. Sanskrit sat and satya are closer to each 
other etymologically than English reality and Uutlu Indian philos- 
ophy identifies truth and reality satya in Gandhi’s thought). 
In Western thinking, truth refers to the nature of a judgment 
whereas reality refers to the nature of the case. Many passages 
in Radhakrishnan’s writings contain variations on the theme of 
persistence, permanence, and immutability as criteria for truth : 
“The test of reality is persistence for all time 53 ; 69 “If immuta- 

bility is the criterion of reality ”; 60 “If the constant is the real ”; 61 
and “Whatever is limited or transitory is not real .” 62 Radha- 
krishnan’s two levels of truth, human and absolute, are reflected 
in permanence as a criterion for truth. Permanence is absolutely 
true and real; flux is not absolutely true or real. In so far as 
maya has ontological meaning, it signifies flux not permanence. 

56. RRCP, 245. 

57. “The VP and the DM,” 440. 

58. “The Doctrine of Maya,” The Vedanta Kesari 49 (June 1962): 110. 
Ramakrishnan’s abadita should read abadhila from \/badh , “to press hard; dis- 
tress; beset” (G. R. Lanman, A Sanskrit Reader [Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1967], s.v. “ ^fbadh”). Radhakrishnan translates a-bcidhita as “non- 
contradiction” (HPEW, I, 279). 

59. , IP, II, 458. 

60. PU, 86. 

61. BS, 136. 

62. IP, I, 534. 
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Distance from the absolute is used by Radhakrishnan to deter- 
mine degree of reality. For instance, he claims that “we are 
able to ascertain the degrees of reality possessed by the objects 
of the world by measuring the distance separating them from the 
One .” 83 He states this criterion elsewhere . 04 Without a clear and 
distinct idea of an absolute, it is difficult to understand this epis- 
temological criterion. However, if we assume with Radhakrishnan 
an ontological absolute, we can measure the distance between 
that absolute and the objects of the World. Degrees of reality 
arc then simply a matter of yards or metres. If Radhakrishnan 
means “measure” in another way, he never says how. 

Deepest convictions as a criterion for truth might be expected 
from someone like Radhakrishnan who relies heavily upon an 
intuitive epistemology. He judges that “our deepest convictions 
give us trustworthy knowledge of ultimate reality, perhaps the 
only knowledge possible .” 05 Scriptures record the deepest con- 
victions of the early rishis and prophets. This criterion for truth 
parallels the classical pramana scriptural testimony. Sounding 
like Paul Tillich, Radhakrishnan writes : “Truth is that which 
reveals itself to those who have sounded the depths of experience .” 66 
The problem with using deepest convictions as a criterion for 
truth is that frequently two people have equally deep convictions 
that their mutually contradictory judgments are true. 

Finally, Radhakrishnan appeals to self-evidence as an episte- 
mological criterion. He claims that “Pure being is self-evidenc- 
ing (simyamprakafa )”* 1 Elsewhere Radhakrishnan writes : “That 
something is real is a self-evident truth, and it is its nature that 
we have to understand .” 58 Were the truth of something as self- 
evident as Radhakrishnan claims, equally intelligent, sincere, 
and pious people would never disagree. The weakness of self- 


63, IP, I, 168. 

- 63. I\^ r 220. 184;U> ’ 1 ’ 1995 PU ’ 85 ‘ 

CG. . IP, II, HO. 

67. HPEW, I, 278. See IP, II, 500: “Cognitions are said to be 
self-luminous (svaprakafa )* 9 soaprakaia is from *fka$+sva, */kas means “be 
Visible; shine” sva means "own.” Tlie root plus prefix means “shine out 
become dear.” 

j 68 ,'. U ) 199 ‘ ° n < ' sclf ' cvideuc e J ” see J. G. Arapura, Radhakrishnan 
end Integral Experience, p. 106. 
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evidence as a criterion for truth is readily apparent. For instance, 
I could claim that self-evidence as an epistemological criterion 
is invalid. Then I could support my claim by saying that it is 
self-evident. 

To summarize Radhakrishnan’s epistemological background 
concepts, he thinks reality in its wholeness cannot be grasped 
by the discursive intellect. He views knowledge as intuitive and 
calls it integral insight. Intuitive knowledge is gained in a mode 
of presentational immediacy. Radhakrishnan thinks that truth 
is many-sided; he often states that truth has just two levels. His 
criteria for truth are : coherence; persistence, permanence, and 
immutability; distance from the absolute; deepest convictions; 
and self-evidence. We move now to a discussion of ontological 
background concepts in Radhakrishnan’s philosophy. ' 


III. Ontological Concepts 

This section identifies six background concepts which express, 
what Radhakrishnan asserts to be the nature of the case : (1 ) 

reality; (2) unity and continuity; (3) consciousness; (4) the 
whole; (5) harmony; and (6) truth. 

Radhakrishnan’s ontology raises a crucial question regarding 
the nature of reality: Is reality growing? In different passages 
Radhakrishnan answers this question both ways. On the one 
hand, he often cites with approval Sankara’s position that “the 
real must be exempt from all change and persist for all time” 69 
and “The real is that which persists for all time.” 70 In~ other 
words, Sankara’s position is that reality is changeless, eternally 
persistent and therefore not subject to growth. This ontological 
view is consistent with advaita vedanta epistemology in which 
persistence, permanence, and immutability are criteria for truth. 
On the other hand, Radhakrishnan’s etymology of Brahman, the 
theological parallel for reality, suggests that reality grows, ex- 
pands, and evolves. Radhakrishnan reports : 

The Upanisads raise the question; \sic ] what is that reality 
which remains identical and persists through change ? 


69. HVL, 46. 

70. Brightman, ed., Proceedings , 685. 
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Ilift word used in the Upnni?acls to indicate die supreme 
rtJhy h hrahm&i- It is derived from die root bjh, ‘to grow, 
m hum forth.* The derivation suggests gushing forth, 
bubbling o\rr, ceaseless growth, bjhaiivm. Samkara derives 
tlv 4 word ^brahman* from die root bf/iati to exceed, atiiqyana 
{nr j ami means by it eternity, purity/ 1 

ftadhakrbhnnn states in a matter-of-fact manner that his etymo- 
logy differ* from Sankara's. Elsewhere Radhakrlshnan writes : 
“Xhr word Brahman... is derived from the root brih- to grow.” 7 - 
He end’s another discussion of the word brahman i “To us, it is 
dear, Brahman means reality, which grows, breathes, or swells.’* 7 * 
In short, Radhakrishnan’s etymology suggests that Brahman 
means growth. Paradoxically, he saw reality is changeless, 
eternally persistent, on the one hand, and growing, on the other. 

No background concept is more central to Radhakrishnan’s 
ontology titan unity. He is dioroughly convinced that unity is 
ultimately the nature of die ease. The intensity of his conviction 
Is evident in thirteen passages written during all periods of his 
life ; 

(1) Indian people.., were more intent on seeking die unity 
of things than emphasizing their sharpness and separation; 
(2} Philosophy hide men seek beneath all diangc, which is the 
law of life, unity and persistency; 

$) h** have also the conviction of the unity of die universe; 
{41 The unity of all life, which is the intellectual assumption 
os science, becomes the consuming conviction of the sage; 
H impressed by one thing hiorc than another, it is 

tlie oneness of nature and the fundamental unity of origin 
of all classes of ‘atoms*; 

(<>} Though the world is always changing, it has a unity and 
a meaning; 

( Pi Vfcw' dierc » die spirit of the Lord, there is unity; 

{h} onemss oi things is die pivotal principle of absolutism; 
l4 I he Jimti Vtdl-.tn emphasizes die unitv of being die 
oncum of the subject; * * 

H ith $4, 

n, Kitcy, 
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(10) The first principle of the universe possesses unity; 

(11) Unity... is the necessary result of the interaction of 
subjects who are all guided by the same impulse; 

{12) All life is a unity and the unity is derived from the initial 
impetus; 

(13) The insistence on the unity of the Supreme Self as the 
constitutive reality of the world and of the individual 
souls does not negate the empirical reality of the latter. 74 


These statements about unity are neither verifiable nor falsifiable. 
They are confessional in nature. Other passages which assume 
•or confess unity raise three related new issues. 

First, unity is not oneness for Radhakrishnan. In this respect, 
his monism is more defensible than most. He explains that “the 
unity is not one which annuls the distinctions but one which 
includes them all.” 75 Else where he specifies that “Uniformity 
is not the meaning of unity. 5376 It is incorrect, says Radha- 
hrishnan, to “reduce unity to identity. 5577 He expresses paradoxi- 
cally that the Absolute is “an eternal unity involving differen- 
tiations. 5578 Radhakrishnan has a virtually unlimited reservoir 
of phrases for saying the same things in slightly different ways. 
He speaks of making the absolute “a unity with a diffei'ence. 5579 
Elsewhere he decrees : “What is, is an identity in difference. 3580 
Most germane to our overall project on maya is the following : , 
While a few Hindus insist on ultimate unity to the extent of 
rejecting diversity as illusion and renouncing all action, 
all desire, all that is corporeal, the majority of the Hindus 
look upon the unity as reality itself in diversity of creation 
and demanding devotion and love from the creatures, 81 


74. (1) IP, I, 30; (2) “The VP and the DM,” 433; (3) IVL, 109; (4) 

ERWT, 52; (5) IP, II, 240; (6) ERWT, 89; (7) RF, 198; (8) RRCP, 234; 
(9) BS, 140; (10) IVL, 332; (11) RRCP, 131; (12) RRCP, 150; (13) PU, 
"93-94. 


75. RRCP, 139. 

76. HVL, 69. 

77. RRCP, 417. 

78. “The VP and the DM,” 451. Cf. “We have of course degrees of one- 
ness” (IP, II, 245). 

79. IP, I, 185. Cf. “The Vedanta Sutras declare that the Brahman is a 
unity in variety and not a pure blank identity.” (“The VP and the DM, ) 

80. RRCP, 198. 
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Radhakrishnan dissociates himself from those allegedly “few 
Hindus” who insist on rejecting diversity as illusion. He accepts 
'Some meanings of mdyd , but he rejects the meaning illusion. In 
short, Radhakrishnan’s unity manifests diversity. Paradoxically, 
his “one” is not singular. 

Second, Radhakrishnan’s unity raises the issue of external 
relations. He definitely thinks “The conception of a plurality 
•of reals externally related to one another must yield place to 
the idea of the essential unity of the world .” 82 He objects to the 
absolute independence of relata. We shall see that maya G means 
•one-sided dependence. In Radhakrishnan’s mind, mdyd G elimi- 
nates the possibility of a mutual, two-sided dependency between 
<the one and the many . 83 

Third, Radhakrishnan’s unity implies that the world is getting 
better and better. He posits an “impulse towards union and co- 
operation which is a fact of history .” 84 He claims there is “grow- 
ing unification, the impulse toward unity .” 85 He thinks things 
•are getting better and better in the relations among world 
religions. This is due to an alleged “transcendent unity of reli- 
gions which is above their empirical diversity .” 86 In this, one 
'Can only hope that Radhakrishnan is correct. 

Continuity and unity are closely related background concepts 
in Radhakrishnan’s thought. In the last chapter of An Idealist 
View of Life , he differentiates six pervasive characteristics of the 
world : “First, it is an ordered whole. We find an unbroken 
continuity, a complete unity from the changes in the atoms to 
the movements of history .” 87 Radhakrishnan views the world 
*as a whole which displays continuity and unity at all levels. 
Radhakrishnan’s continuity seems to be the temporal aspect of 
his a-tcmporal unity. Discussing rebirth, he argues that “The 
way of nature is continuity within a certain general pattern. If 
the general plan of consecutiveness is not to be violated, the 

82. IP, II, 140. 

83. RRCP, 339. 

84. RRCP, 132. 

85. RRCP, 276. 

86. RF, 188. 

87. IVL, 312. Cf. "Intuition assumes the continuity and unity of all ex- 
perience” (Ferm, cd., 38). 
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' human selves must continue after 'death.” 88 It is clear from this, 
statement and its context that Radhakrishnan sees a close rela- 
tionship between continuity and karma-samsara. An interesting 
experiment would be to substitute karma-satnsdra for continuity 
and observe whether Radhakrishnan’s meaning changes. In an 
interesting rebuttal of the common objection that the theory of 
rebirth is untrue because memory of past lives is lacking, Radha- 
krishnan claims that “The metaphysical question of the conti- 
nuity of the self is not in any way affected by the discontinuity 
of memory.” 89 Regardless of the validity of this rebuttal, clearly 
continuity is an important background concept in Radha- 
krishnan’s ontology. 

Consciousness is as important as unity in Radhakrishnan’s 
thought. Indian Philosophy , volume two, contains eight passages 
which illustrate his view of consciousness : 

(1) reality in itself, on which our theory of knowledge should 
take its stand, the primary ontological fact, is conscious- 
ness (caitanya) ; 

(2) The only absolute, then, is the undivided reality of con- 
sciousness; 

(3) Unless we assume the reality of self as consciousness, the 
explanation of consciousness becomes difficult; 

(4) The basis of all is consciousness and not externality; 

(5) The fundamental fact of a universal consciousness is the 
presupposition of all knowledge; 

(6) Consciousness has no limit, since the consciousness of 
limits shows that the consciousness is greater than the 
limit; 

(7) Consciousness must be assumed as the primal fact; 

(8) there is only caitanya, or pure consciousness. 90 

The references to caitanya , pure consciousness, make one wonder 
if F. S. C. Northrop’s “Undifferentiated aesthetic continuum” 
is taken directly from the concept “undivided caitanya.” Other 

88. IVL, 288. Cf. Radhakrishnan’s warning against a “breach in the law 
of continuity” (RRGP, 87). 

89. IVL, 299. Gf. “Karma is not so much a principle of retribution as 
one of continuity” (IVL, 275). 

90. These eight passages are found on the following pages of IP, II: (II 
138; (2) 138; (3) 154; (4) 244; (5) 306; (6) 483-484; (7) 493; (8) 575. 
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passages raise other issues. For instance, Radhakrishnan uses 
this background concept to avoid solipsism : “Idealistic monism 
gets over this difficulty [solipsism ] by positing a universal con- 
sciousness which includes the individual consciousnesses and 
serves as a bond of union and basis of agreement. 5 ’ 91 How 
are persons and animals different ? Radhakrishnan answers : 
“Consciousness and choice distinguish men from other species.” 92 
Another passage raises several issues : 

Consciousness cannot be defined. It is awareness of think- 
ing, imagining, sensing. There are four states of conscious- 
ness according to the Man^ukya U., waking, dream and 

sleep, and the transcendental consciousness called turiya . 93 

First, the fact that Radhakrishnan says consciousness cannot be- 
defined and then defines it indicates that we are dealing with a 
particularly significant and paradoxical concept. Second, con- 
sciousness is conceived as having four states. We shall see how 
Radhakrishnan related Mandukya Upanisad's four states of con- 
sciousness to his own vision of reality with four poises. 

The whole is an important ontological concept in Radha- 
krishnan’s writings before 1932. Just as unity and consciousness 
have been portrayed by lists of Radhakrishnan’s own words, so 
is his concept of the whole : 

(1) Reality is the whole, and it is one system; 

(2) The true is the whole, and the untrue is the fragmentary 
or the limited; 

(3) the one whole is the metaphysical ultimate; 

(4) The whole is the explanation of all its parts or stages. 
It alone is ultimately real while all else has a dependent 
and derivative reality; 

(5) philosophy simply points out the logical necessity of a. 
, whole; 

(6) The ultimate reality is that in which we live, move and 
have our being. It is the whole or the totality; 

(7) The Absolute is an organised whole, with interrelated. 

91. RRCP, 276. 

92. RF, 92. 

93. BS, 145. 
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parts in it. . .The whole has existence through the parts, 
and the parts are intelligible only through the whole, 
(8) Diversity, distinction and plurality have a meaning only 
within a whole. 84 

Unity, consciousness, and the whole are non-theological terms 
for Brahman. In An Idealist View of Life Radhakrishnan touches 
•on Gestalt-theorie and develops a view of the self (Atman) as an 
■organized whole. 86 The young Radhakrishnan found in F. H. 
Bradley an absolutist whose views parallel the views of advaita 
■vedanta. He uses Bradley to explain advaita vedanta to the West. 
For instance, Bradley writes : 

We have found that no one aspect of experience, as such, is 
real. None is primary, or can serve to explain the others 
or the whole. They are all alike appearances, all one-sided, 
and passing away beyond themselves. 80 

Radhakrishnan often uses these identical words. His parts cannot 
•explain the whole. They are passing away. They are appearances 
in the sense of vivaria, though not in the sense of illusion. They are 
one-sided, dependent on the whole (this is the meaning of mdyifi). 
Describing the relation between Brahman and the world as a 
relation between the whole and its parts enabled the early Radha- 
krishnan to affirm the reality of both unity and diversity, both 
whole and parts, both Brahman and the world. Radhakrishnan’s 
•early arguments against an illusional interpretation of mdyd 
rely heavily upon this whole-parts theme. 

Another background concept in Radhakrishnan’s philosophy 
is harmony. He claims : “The harmony of the world is neither 
pre-established nor externally imposed. It is the nature of 
things.” 87 Elsewhere Radhakrishnan exhorts : “In the art of 
life Tagore wishes us to practise the synoptic vision of the harmony 
of the whole and wholeness of personality, not antagonism 
between parts.” 88 The lack ofharmony among parts was a source 

94. (1 ) “The VP and the DM,” 439; (2) Ibid., 440; (3) RRCP, 59; (4) 
URCP, 85; (5) RRCP, 207; (6) RRGP, 414; (7) RRCP, 443; (8) IP, II, 230. 

95. IVL, p. 264, pp. 266-269. 

96. F. H. Bradley, Appearance and Reality, 2d ed. (Oxford: The Clarendon 
Press, 1897; Oxford University Press paperback, 1969), p. 429. 

97. RRCP, 88. 

98. PRT, 221. 
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of pain and disappointment to Radhakrishnan, especially later 
in life while he was in public office. In his later writings, Radha- 
krislman places great value on samavaya (concord). For instance, 
lie instructs: “Concord, not discord, will contribute to the estab- 
lishment of spiritual values in the life of mankind. Concord alone 
is meritorious, said Asoka : Samavaya eva sadhuk .” 09 Harmony 
and concord arc not unrelated to unity and the whole. To estab- 
lish harmony and unity, especially in the intellectual realm, was 
Radhakrishnan’s purpose in life. He had an uncanny ability 
to combine points of view. For instance, he tries to sec harmony 
among Hegel, Marx, and himself : 

The truth in the doctrine of the dialectical movement of 
history is that from the conflict of contradictory opinions 
and interests, and from their discussion, new knowledge in 
the theoretical sphere and new institutions in the practical 
world arise; for all nature seeks a harmony and cannot rest 
content with an unsolved discord . 100 

Hegelian theory and Marxist praxis are supposedly harmonized 
in typically Radhakrislinanian fashion. We have seen how 
Radhakrishnan’s idealism is teleological. Ideas and values are 
operative creative forces which drive the universe in a meaning- 
ful direction. They draw the world from what it is to what it 
should be. Harmony is an outstanding example of such a teleo- 
logical idea or value. 

Finally, Radhakrishnan’s ontology identifies reality and truth. 
He writes ; 

For in intuition the knower plunges into the flux of reality 
and knows that reality from within by being one with it. It 
is knowledge that swims within the stream of life. Here truth 
is completely identified with reality , 101 

This identification of reality and truth helps explain why Radha- 
krishnan and other Indian thinkers are not bothered when sat and 
satya are translated reality and truth . The identification of truth 

99. OSW, 1 932-1939, 337. 

100. RS, 34-33. 

10 1. RRGP, 189. Cf. “Truth in spiritual life is neither the reflection nor 
the expression of any other reality. It is reality itself.” (PU, 98). 
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and reality is a recurring theme in Gandhi’s thought. Discussing 
satydgraha, Radhakrishnan quotes Gandhi as follows : 

The world rests on the bedrock of satya or truth.' Asatya, 
meaning untruth, also means non-existent, and satya, or 
truth, means ‘that which is.’ If untruth does not so much 
as exist, its victory is out of the question. And truth being 
‘that which is’ can never be destroyed . 102 


In short, truth is real and untruth is unreal. It may not be an 
overstatement to say that nothing in the Hindu tradition was 
more responsible for Gandhi’s success than this conviction that 
truth is reality. Referring to some of Gandhi’s statements (“Truth 
is that which is; error that which is not.” and “Truth is God.”), 
J. H. Muirhead reports : “It seemed worthwhile to experiment 
by substituting in all such passages ‘reality’ for ‘truth’ and noting 
how far this would clarify the situation .” 103 Muirhead’s substi- 
tution clarified very little. The power of truth to change onto- 
logical reality is discussed by Heinrich Zimmer. Recounting 
several tales from Hindu lore, Zimmer explains that in Hindu 
tradition “a heartfelt truth of any order has its force. Even a 
shameful truth is better than a decent falsehood .” 101 To what 
degree Radhakrishnan shares Gandhi’s belief in the formative 
power of truth would be an interesting question to pursue. The 
point here is that reality/ truth is an ontological background con- 
cept in Radhakrishnan’s philosophy. 

To summarize Radhakrishnan’s ontological concepts, he views 
reality as changeless but paradoxically gives an etymology of the 
parallel concept Brahman which suggests growth, expansion, 
and evolution. He is convinced that the universe is a unity. 
Paradoxically, his “one” is not singular. Continuity is a closely 
related concept, the temporal aspect of his a-temporal unity 
and closely related to karma-satjisara. Consciousness is undivided, 
internal, pure, not definable and yet it has four states. The whole 


102 . 

103. 


S. Radhakrishnan, cd., MG, 31. 




J. H. Muirhead, “The Hindu Idea of Truth,” in S. Radhakrishnan, 


cd., MG, 381. 

104. Heinrich Zimmer, Philosophies of India (Princeton, New' Jersey: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1931), p. 167. G£ Eugene Watson Burlingame, “The 
Act of Truth (Saccakiriya): A Hindu Spell and its Employment as a Psychic 
Motif in Hindu Fiction,” Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1917): 429-467. 
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snd its parts arc both real although the dependency is one-sided. 
Harmony and concord arc ontological and teleological. Finally, 
truth is completely identified with reality. 

IV. The Concept of Reality in Four Poises 

This section presents evidence to support the judgment that no 
concept in Radhakrishnan’s mature hermeneutics is more 
important than the background concept of reality in four poises. 
Examined here arc : (1) statements of reality in four poises; 
(2) Brahman and Uvnra as recurring polarities; (3) Hi) any a- 
j*(trbha ; and (4) Viral* 

Radhakrishnan’s statements of reality in four poises use both 
Sanskrit and English. Even though lie docs not develop this 
concept until his “Introduction” to The Principal Upanisads 
(1953), he mentions it earlier in a five-page section entitled 
“Brahman and Atman” in Indian Philosophy , volume one (1923) : 


The following table suggests the scheme : 



Subject (Atman) 


Object (Brahman) 

1 . 

The bodily self (Visva). 

1 . 

Cosmos (Virat or Vai- 
svanara) 

, 2. 

The Vital self (Taijasa). 

2. 

The soul of the world 
(Hirany agarbha ) . 

3. 

The intellectual self 
(Prnjfia), 

3. 

Self-consciousncss (Isvara) 

*!. 

The intuitive self 
(Turlya). 

"4. 

Ananda (Brahman) . 105 


Ihcsc four poises of Atman arc the four states of consciousness 
suggested in the Man (Inky a Upanisad . Radhakrishnan affirms the 
identity of Atman and Brahman (tattvamasi). He then develops 
the four poises of reality so that they will express objectively what 
the Mandukya Upanisad’ s four poises of Atman express sub- 
jectively. 

In his “Introduction” to His translation of The Principal Upa- 
rntadsy Radhakrishnan spells out in great detail his concept 
of reality in four poises : 

103. IP, I, 1/2, - 
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We thus get the four poises or statuses of reality, the Absolute,. 
Brahman, (2) the Creative Spirit, Is 'vara, (3) the World- 
Spirit, Hiranya-garbha, and (4) the World. This is the way 
in which the Hindu thinkers interpret the integral nature 
of the Supreme Reality. Mandiikya Upanisad says that Brah- 
man is catus-pat, four-footed, and its four principles, are 
Brahman, Isvara, Hiranya-garbha and Viraj. 106 

The etymological derivations of the Sanskrit names for the four 
poises help very little to explain the layers of meaning which 
Radhakrishnan attaches to each name. We have seen that 
Radhakrishnan derives Brahman from \/brh meaning “to grow.” 
Isvara derives from -\/is meaning “to be master of.” Hiranya- 
garbha is a compound comprised of hiranya (“gold”) and garbha 
(“womb”) which means “the golden womb.” Radhakrishnan 
uses Hiranyagarbha and Brahma interchangeably. Viral derives 
from ■\/rdj-\-vi meaning “ruling far and wide, sovereign.” 101 
Radhakrishnan uses Viral to signify “world, cosmos. ’’These 
Sanskrit names for the four poises of reality appear frequently. 108 

Other passages use English names for the four poises of reality. 
For instance, Radhakrishnan claims that : 

The Rg Veda is familiar with the four-fold distinction of (i) 
the Absolute, the One, beyond all dualities and distinctions, 
(ii) the self-conscious Subject confronting the object, (iii) 
the World-soul, and (iv) the world. 109 

As Radhakrishnan develops his concept of reality in four poises, 
a pattern begins to emerge which is important in his interpre- 
tation of may a. The fourth poise of reality, Virat, is the world. 
The four distinctions of reality are used in order to show that 
the world is quite real. It has value and meaning just as the 
other three poises have value and meaning. Radhakrishnan 
explains : 

We have thus the four sides of one whole : (i) the tran- 

106. PU, 65. 

107. These meanings are given in Monier Monier-Williams, A Sanskrit- 
English Dictionary under their respective roots. 

108. See ERWT, 127; PU, 66; PU, 76; PU, 90; PU, 701-705; BS, 1 18- 
135; BS, 143 ; BS, 207 ; Schilpp, ed., 41; and OSW, 1952-1959, 321; Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, 14th ed., s.v. “Indian Philosophy." 

109. PU, 39-40. 
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sccndental universal being anterior to any concrete reality; 
(ii) the causal principle of all differentiation; (iii) the in- 
nermost essence of the world; and (iv) the manifest world. 
They are co-existent and not alternating poises where we 
have either a quiescent Brahman or a creative Lord. These 
are simultaneous sides of the one Reality . 110 

He is careful to point out that the real is not the sum of four 
parts but “an ineffable unity in which these conceptual distinc- 
tions are made . 5 ’ 111 He warns that to identify the real with any 
one poise is to violate the unity and divide the indivisible . 112 
The importance of the background concept unity is evident, 
Radhakrishnan’s writings contain other English explanations 
of his concept of reality in four poises . 113 The most important 
passage for our study of maya is his admonition : “If we keep in 
mind the fourfold character of the Supreme, we shall avoid 
confusion in regard to the status of the world . 5,114 Confusion will 
be avoided because the world will be seen as an integral part of 
the scheme of things entire. It will be seen as a part which has 
meaning and value. 

Brahman and Isvara are poise one and poise two, respectively. 
The polarity between Brahman and hvara parallels three other 
polarities: Absolute and God, the transpersonal and the person- 
al, and nirguna Brahman and saguna Brahman, Generally, these 
polarities between poises one and two are the most important 
concepts in Radhakrishnan 5 s understanding of reality. He says 
there are many analogies to the conception of Brahman and 
Uvara , Absolute and God in Western religious thought . 55115 
Radhakrishnan is particularly fond of quoting Meister Eckhart 5 s 
distinction between Godhead and God. Poise one and poise 
two, says Radhakrishnan, are distinctions of logic not ontology. 
To understand him at this point, we must keep in mind his many- 
sided view of reality. He writes : “ Brahman and hvara are not 

110. PU, 92. 

111. PU, 66. 

112. Ibid. 

113. See PU, 63; PU, 122; PU, 126; PU, 143; PU, 703. Cf. also Schilpp, 

ed. } 64, 797; EW, 57. ** 

114. PU, 90. The' complete paragraph containing this sentence is cited 
below in Chapter three, Section three. 

115. BS, 131. 
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•distinct entities but different aspects of the same Reality .” 110 
He explains that “the distinction is only logical .” 117 Radhakri- 
shnan’s concept of reality in four poises gives no ontological 
priority to Brahman. He declares : 

The tendency to regard Isvara or God as phenomenal and 
Brahman or the Absolute as real is not correct. This is a 
distinction of great significance which we should preserve, 
if we are to have a balanced view of the Supreme. Professor 
Brightman’s whole criticism about my vacillation between 
the non-dualism of Samkara and the personal theism of 
Ramanuja is based on the postulate that the Supreme must 
be either the one or the other, which I do not admit . 118 

Radhakrishnan’s affirmation of both poise one and poise two 
rejects the either-or way of thinking. His concept of reality in 
four poises uses both-and thinking. Both poise' one and poise two 
are equally real. Radhakrishnan’s four-poises conception 
seems to be a deliberate attempt to unite the views of Sankara 
and Ramanuja. Neither Sankara’s Absolute nor Ramanuja’s 
personal God is more significant than the other in Radhakrish- 
nan’s philosophical vision. This point becomes important for 
understanding his maya hermeneutics when we consider • poise 
four, the world. The logical implication of the fourfold concept 
of reality is that the world and the other three poises are of equal 
•ontological significance, even though poise one is logically prior 
to the other three. 

The Absolute and God parallel Brahman and Iivara, poise 
one and poise two. Radhakrishnan reports that: 

According to the Upanisads, the Absolute and God are one; 
we call it the supreme Brahman to emphasise its transcen- 
dence of the finite, its unknowability, its all-comprehensive- 
ness; we call it Isvara to emphasise the personal aspect so 
necessary for religious devotion . 119 

We have seen that Radhakrishnan feels deeply about conceiving , 

116. BS, 126. , ' ‘ 

117. Schilpp, ed., 796. Gf. “Both the Absolute and the Personal God are 
leal; only the former is the logical prius of the later.” (PU, 79). 

118. Schilpp, ed., 797. 

119. IP, I, 234. 
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reality as a unity with distinctions, a whole with parts. Here, 
poise one and poise two as distinctions or parts arejsimplymatters 
of emphasis. The difference between poise one and poise two is a 
-difference of standpoint. An Idealist View of Life ends with : 
^‘The Absolute is the precosmic nature of God, and God is the 
Absolute from the cosmic point of view.” 120 The Jainas call 
these viewpoints or standpoints nayas . Elsewhere Radhakrishnan 
writes : “It is not a question of either an Absolute with an 
apparent multiplicity or a living God working in this pluralistic 
universe. The Supreme is both this and that. 55121 Here again, 
Radhakrishnan’s both-and way of thinking is evident, a way 
which contrasts sharply with Aristotelian either-or thinking. 
Poise one does not exclude poise two. Responding to his critics, 
Radhakrishnan writes : 

God and the Absolute . Professors Hartshorne and Clement 
Webb raise the question of the relation of God and the 
Absolute. These are not to be regarded as exclusive of each 
other. The Supreme in its non-relational aspect is the Abso- 
lute; in its active aspect it is God. ..The abstract possibility 
and the concrete realisation are both contained in the one 
reality, which is Absolute-God. 1 * 2 

The non-exclusiveness of poises one and two logically extends to 
poises three and four. Therefore, poise four, the world, and poise 
one, the Absolute, do not exclude each other. Using this reason- 
ing, Radhakrishnan argues against illusional hermeneutics and 
for the reality of poise four, the world. 

Radhakrishnan views poises one and two as the transpersonal 
-and personal aspects of the Supreme, respectively. In his 1961 
lecture, “Fellowship of the' Spirit, 55 delivered at the opening of 
The Center for the Study of World Religions at The Harvard 
Divinity School, Radhakrishnan cites Ramakrishnay. 

When I think of the Supreme Being as inactive, neither 
creating, nor preserving nor destroying, I call him Brahman 
or Purusa , the superpersonal God. When I think of him as 
active, creating, preserving, destroying, I call him iakti or . 

120. IVL, 345. Cf. ERWT, 92. 

121. BG, 38. 

122. Schilpp, ed. 796. 
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maya or prakrti , the personal God. But the distinctioa 
between them does not mean a difference. The personal 
and the super-personal are the same Being... 123 

This statement by Ramakrishna expresses the distinction between, 
poises one and two, a distinction between the transpersonal and 
the personal. Radhakrishnan claims that “The super-personal 
and personal aspects of the Supreme may be distinguished in 
thought but cannot be separated in fact.” 124 Elsewhere he ex- 
plains that : 

In religious experience personal encounter is as real as the 
encounter of subject and object in cognitive experience. We 
meet a ‘Thou’ whom we can influence by prayer and wor- 
ship. While Brahman is the trans-personal ground and abyss 
of everything personal, Isvara is the Personal God. 125 

Clearly, Radhakrishnan sees the transpersonal and the personal, 
the Absolute and God, and Brahman and Uvara as parallels. 

Nirguna Brahman and sagwja Brahman also parallel poises 
one and two of Radhakrishnan’s fourfold paradigm. They are 
important background concepts in Sankara’s philosophy. 
Radhakrishnan declares that “The conceptions of Brahman and 
Isvara, Absolute and God, the Nirguna and Saguna Brahman 
of Samkara, are not irreconcilable.” 126 Radhakrishnan reconciles, 
them the same way he reconciles their parallels. It is interesting 
to note that there are very few references to nirguna Brahman and 
saguna Brahman in Radhakrishnan’s writings other than refer- 
ences in passages describing the history of Indian philosophy. 

Hiranyagarbha is poise three. In a discussion of the three prin- 
ciple forces connected with creation in Indian mythology, Bosch 
writes : 

As to the third principle, the origin of life, it will be seen 

gradually to take on more definite forms after having first 

been referred to as something altogether obscure.... 

RV X 82, 5 calls it garb ha, meaning ‘germ’, ‘embryo’ or 

123. FS, 21. 

124. ERWT, 292. Cf. BG, 24. 

125. BS, 126. 

126. S. Radhakrishnan, “Hinduism and the West,” in L. S. S. O’Malley,, 
ed., Modern India and the West (Oxford: The University Press, 194 1), p. 340. 
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‘womb 5 , and X 121 for the first time use the term Hiranya- ' 
garbha, ‘the golden germ 5 or ‘the golden womb 5 . 127 

The early Vedic poets used germ and womb interchangeably. 
Radhakrishnan pictures hiranya-garbha as “literally gold-germ, 
source of golden light, the world-soul, from which all powers 
and existences of this world are derived. It comes later to mean 
Brahma, the creator of the world. 55128 He uses Hiranyagarbha 
and Brahma interchangeably. Radhakrishnan’s most complete 
exposition of this third poise of reality is in Indian Philosophy , 
volume one, where he sets forth an Upanisadic analogy : 

This Hiranyagarbha is looked upon as related to the universe 
in the same way as the individual soul is related to its body.,.. 
The world in which we live has its own mind, and this mind 
is Hiranyagarbha. This conception of world soul appears 
in the Upanisads under various names and forms. It is 
called Karya Brahma, or the effect God... as distinguished 
from the Karana Brahma or the Causal God of Isvara. 
...This effect God is the totality of created existences of 
which all finite objects are parts. 129 

Generally, world-soul or world-spirit is the best translation. If the 
universe is personified as having a body, Hiranyagarbha is its soul. 
The title of Radhakrishnan’s inaugural address at Oxford Uni- 
versity, “The World’s Unborn Soul,” suggests poise three of his 
fourfold concept of reality. 

Virat is poise four in Radhakrishnan 5 s concept of reality with 
four poises. He uses Virat to signify world , cosmos. Radhakrishnan 
sometimes refers to Hiranyagarbha and Virat as subtle and gross 
matter, respectively. If poise three is the world-soul, poise four 
is the world. Radhakrishnan explains : 

When we identify the Atman with our body, Brahman be- 
comes the Cosmos or the Virat. "Virat is the all, the hypos- 
tatisatiori of the conception of the world as a whole. It is 
^ the totality of things, the sum of all existence.... The body of 
the Virat is made of the material objects in their aggregate. 130 

*27. F. D K. Bosch, The Golden Germ : An Introduction to Indian Symbolism 
^ The Netherlands: Mouton and Company, 1960), p. 53. 

12B. PU, 37, fn. 5. 

129. IP, I, 171. 

130. Ibid. 
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In the Maniukya Upanisad’s fourfold concept of consciousness, 
Vhat corresponds with the waking state. In the equation of 
Brahman and Alman : each with four poises, Virat corresponds 
with the bodily self In short, poise four is the material universe. 

To summarize Radhakrishnan’s concept of reality in four 
poises, the reader’s attention has been invited to statements which 
give the names in both Sanskrit and English. Brahman and 
Isvara are poise one and poise two. Three parallel polarities 
have been considered : (1) the Absolute and God; (2) the trans- 
personal and the personal; and (3) nirguna Brahman and saguna 
Brahman. Poise three of reality is Hiranyagarbha , the world- 
soul. Poise four of reality if Virat ^ the world. 



Recurring Themes in Radhakrishnan’s Faith 


I. Introduction 

This chapter describes S. Radhakrishnan’s religious faith, a 
cornerstone of his maya hermeneutics. His detractors cannot 
criticize him for having religious faith since it can be shown that 
all persons have faith of some kind, secular or sacred. On the 
other hand, the content of Radhakrishnan’s faith requires and 
deserves careful attention from both his proponents and adver- 
saries. 

Radhakrishnan’s definition of religion is elusive. It is like the 
sfitras in the Brahma Sidra about which he himself asserts : “They 
refuse, Proteus-like, to be caught in any definite shape .” 1 In good 
Indian fashion Radhakrishnan dislikes what he calls “the Greek 
spirit” with its “anxiety for definition and form .” 2 He declares 
paradoxically : “The lack of definiteness in a religion like that 
of the Hindus seems to me to stand for a higher form of definite- 
ness .” 3 

After extensive analysis of the term religion , Wilfred Cantwell 
Smith suggests that the question“What is the nature of religion?” 
be dropped. Instead, he raises questions of “cumulative tradi- 
tion” and “faith .” 4 In keeping with Smith’s suggestion, this 

1. IP, II, 431. 

2. EWR, 49. Gf. 4 ‘Western forms of religion are inclined to hold that one 
definition is final and absolute and others are false.” (RF, 155). 

3. IVL, 20 k 

4. Wilfred Cantwell Smith, The Aieaning and End of Religion (New York: 
New American Library, 1962; a Mentor Books paperback), p. 16, 141. 
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section describes Radhakrishnan’s faith rather than his religious 
belief But what is the nature of faith ? John A. Hutchison ' 
suggests rather convincingly that faith has three aspects : 

Faith (1) may be characterized as the attitude of conviction 
which organizes and integrates a human self, sets its direc- 
tion, and determines its action. ... 

Faith (2) consists of particular symbol-systems for the ex- 
pression and communication of faith (1)... 

Faith (3) is belief, or faith (1) and faith (2) become 
propositional. 5 6 

Since Radhakrishnan frequently discusses religion and rarely dis- 
cusses faith , this section examines his statements beginning 
“religion is... 55 in order to identify his faith (1), faith (2) and 
faith (3). Generally, Radhakrishnan prefers to discuss faith 
(1) — his basic attitude of conviction — and to avoid discussing 
faith (3) — his beliefs. His faith (2) — the symbol-system for ex- 
pressing and communicating his attitude of conviction — consists 
of myriad symbols borrowed from the religions of the world. In 
bis attempt to express and communicate an alleged unity of 
religions, Radhakrishnan melts down their particular symbols 
and specific beliefs until they express and communicate his own 
“religion of spirit 55 which he calls sanatana dharma . 6 In the spirit 
of Rg Veda 1.164.46, he thinks faiths (3) and faiths (2) are many 
but faith (1 ) is one. 

The reader’s attention is invited to seven characteristics of 
religion as conceived by Radhakrishnan. The philosophy pro- 
fessor describes religion as : (1 ) an autonomous form of exper- 
ience; (2) neither dogmatic nor institutional; (3) contact with 
or insight into reality; (4) personally transforming; (5) born in 
agony; (6) not a refuge from the world; and (7) feeling which 
needs an objective philosophy. 

In the first place, Radhakrishnan describes religion as an 

5. John Alexander Hutchison, “Theology in Global Context,” in Philo- 
sophy of Religion and Theology: 1971, ed. David Griffin (Chambers burg, Pennsyl- 
vania: American Academy of Religion, 1971), p. 183. 

6. ' Radhakrishnan’s “religion of spirit” is analyzed by Ishwar Chandra 
Harris, “An Exposition of the Concept of Universalism in Sarvepalli Radha- 
krjshnan’s Thought” (Ph.D. dissertation, Claremont, 1974). 
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•autonomous form of experience 7 which invites attention away 
from the external and towards the internal. Discussing the 
progress from worship of outer nature which is described in the 
hymns of the Rg Veda to the spiritual religion which is described 
in the Upanisads, Radhakrishnan refers to “the law of normal 
religious growth — man everywhere on earth starts with the 
external and proceeds to the internal. 5,8 The -attractiveness of 
;Sir Sarvepalli’s faith is due in part to this emphasis on inner 
transformation. However, too much emphasis on the internal 
has been one of Vedanta’s most questionable legacies. It has 
'developed in conjunction with the illusional interpretation of 
mdya which Radhakrishnan himself tries to eliminate. 

Radhakrishnan takes the position that religion is neither 
dogmatic nor institutional but essentially personal. 9 He feels 
strongly that dogmas divide whereas religions should unite, 
that dogmatism is exclusive whereas true religion is inclusive. 
.Dogmas correspond with faith (3), the aspect of faith which 
Radhakrishnan says he values least. He considers ceremonies 
to be external forms and insists that religious growth takes place 
when we look beyond external ceremonies in order to focus on 
internal experiences. 

Thirdly, Radhakrishnan characterizes religion as contact 
T with, or insight into reality : 

Religion is not the acceptance of academic abstractions or 
the celebration of ceremonies, but a kind of life or experi- 
ence. It is insight into the nature of reality ( darlana ), or 
experience of reality (anubhava ). 10 

'Chapter two described Radhakrishnan’s philosophical method 
for acquiring knowledge in a mode of presentational immediacy. 
His philosophical method and religious approach are quite 
•consistent in this respect. “Religion is, in essence, experience of 

7. Ferm, ecL, Religion in Transition , p. 20. 

8. IP, I, 70. 

9. RRGP, 283. For the best discussion of this point, see Thomas Paul 
Urumpackal, Organized Religion According to Dr, S. Radhakrishnan (Rome : Uni- 
“vcrsita Gregoriana Editrice, 1972). 

10. HVL, 13. Cf. RWN, 27. For discussions of anubhava see (1) IP, II, 
511 and (2) J. G. Arapura, Radhakrishnan and Integral Experience (New York: 
-Asia Publishing House, 1966), pp. 134-135. 
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or living contact with ultimate reality / 511 he declares. If mysti- 
cism is defined as a philosophical or religious system in which a 
seeker has immediate apprehension of the sought, then Radha- 
krishnan is a mystic. He thinks experience of reality ( anubhava ) 
is experience in which one seizes the real in a direct act. This, 
concept of religion combined with his concept of reality in four 
poises helps shape his interpretation of maya. For if reality has 
four poises, contact with it is contact with all four poises. This 
means that religion is not only a kind of life or experience in. 
which the individual becomes absorbed in Brahman, poise one. 
Religion must also be a kind of life or experience in which the 
individual becomes absorbed in poise four, the world. 

In the fourth place, Radhakrishnan views religion as person- 
ally transforming.' "Religion is not so much a theory of the 
supernatural / 5 he offers, "as an attitude of spirit, a temper of 
mind . 5512 Elsewhere he describes it as "the remaking of your own 
self, the transformation of your nature . 5513 Heinrich Zimmer re- 
calls 14 Sri Ramakrishna’s fable of a tiger cub whose mother died 
giving birth. The cub was raised by goats until one day a fierce- 
old tiger scared away the goats, leaving the grass-nibbling cub 
to face danger alone. The old tiger recognized his offspring. He 
taught the cub to eat red, juicy meat rather than green grass- 
and to roar rather than bleat. Eventually, with a roar of awaken- 
ing, the tiger cub’s nature was transformed. Similarly, Radha- 
krishnan remarks that "Religion is not for us so much doctrinal 
conformity or ceremonial piety as the re-changing of our nature, 
the transforming of our personality — becoming something differ- 
ent from what we are . 5515 Streng’s definition of religion as "a 
means of ultimate transformation 5516 comes to mind. 

Radhakrishnan’s conviction that religion is born in agony 
challenges the Western stereotype that Eastern spirituality is all 

11. Cf. “Religion is not a creed or a code but an insight into reality.” 
(Feran, ed., Religion in Transition , p. 36). 

12. Kalki, 47. 

13. PRSW, Second Series, 101. 

14. See Philosophies of India (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press, 1951), pp. 5-8. 

15. PCF, 152. 

16. Frederick J. Streng, Understanding Religions Life , second edition (En~ 
cino, California: Dickenson Publishing Company, 1976), p. 7. 
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a matter of aesthetic-contemplative, transcendental ecstasy. He 
told his Oxford audience : 

Religion is born in agony. The one cry of the man who has. 
an apprehension of the Absolute and his own distance from 
it is that he is a sinner, papo'ham . When he feels this utter 
isolation, he is miserable. But this tragedy is also the glory 
of man. 17 ^ % 

Tragedy and glory, agony and ecstasy are integral aspects of 
religious experience. Elsewhere Radhakrishrian describes reli- 
gion as “the will of the creature to raise himself above himself 
through toll and effort. 5518 In the midst of tragedy and agony, 
persons strive to transform themselves and their environment. 
Radhakrishnan thinks “religion is a dynamic process. 5510 Else- 
where he proclaims that “Religion is an eternal revolutionary 
because no order of life can ever satisfy it. 5520 Chapter two des- 
cribed Radhakrishnan's idealism in which ideal values have 
teleological efficacy for guiding the process. They shape the 
various orders of life through the agonizing toil and effort of 
religious revolutionaries. 

Far from being a refuge from the world, Radhakrishnan argues, 
religion is “an inspiration to act in the world. 5521 His interpre- 
tation of maya is intended “to save the world and give to it a real 
meaning. 5522 The attitude of conviction or faith (1) which gives 
to the world a real meaning also requires responsible action in 
the world. Conversely, inspiration to act in the world requires 
an attitude of conviction that the world is meaningful. 

Finally, Radhakrishnan thinks religion is feeling which needs 
an objective philosophy. Against absolute subjectivists he writes: 
“Religion is a matter of feeling, and for it to be shared with others 
an objective philosophy is needed. Feeling in and by itself is 
private and dumb. 5523 Background concepts in Radhakrishnan 5 s 
own “objective philosophy 55 were identified in chapter two- 

17. ERWT, 299-300. 

18. RCW, 125. 

19. RS, 78. 

20. S. Radhakrishnan and J. H. Muiihead, eds., CIP, 288. 

23. RCW, 139. 

22. See Appendix V. 

23. RRGP, 21. 
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Concepts like unity, continuity, and reality in four poises help 
him share his faith with others. Without such concepts, religious 
feelings could never be communicated. In this “Introduction” 
we have called attention to Radhakrishnan’s view of religion in 
.general. Now we are ready to introduce the specific content of 
his Hindu faith. 


II. The Content of S. Radhakrishnan’s Faith 

'This section identifies the content of Sir Sarvepalli’s faith (1), 
faith (2) and faith (3). These three aspects of his faith are sepa- 
rated for purposes of logical analysis, but of course the cannot be 
reparatedin fact. Some passages clearly illustrate one particular 
aspect of his faith, but most passages contain elements of all 
three. 

Radhakrishnan’s faith (1) is his attitude of conviction which 
organizes and integrates him as a person, sets his direction, and 
determines his action. It is a tapestry with many colored threads 
woven into a complex pattern. The tapestry’s component parts 
begin to emerge from Radhakrishnan’s best description of his 
•own faith (1) : 

There is a mode of consciousness which is distinct from the 
perceptual, imaginative or intellectual, and this carries with 
it self-evidence and completeness. Religious men of all ages 
have won their certainty of God through this direct way of 
approach to the apprehension of reality. 

The larger environment is of the nature of one’s own self, 
with which the individual occasionally comes into contact. 
There are differences regarding the interpretation of the 
nature of this spiritual environment, while this at any rate is 
true, that it offers the only justification for a life of truth 
seeking and good realising. 

The intuition of the all-pervading unity of the self and the 
universe is emphasised sometimes to the extent of rejecting 
a God who can reciprocate our love or a self which has real 
independence. 

Those who have this consciousness are the saintly souls whose 
lives are characterised by an unshakable faith in the supre- 
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macy of spirit, invincible optimism, ethical universalism and 
religious toleration. 

The attainment of steady spiritual insight is the aim of reli- 
gious endeavour and the means to it are an ethical life and 
the art of meditation.’ 524 

The first paragraph states in effect that intuitive knowledge is 
gained in a mode of presentational immediacy. Radhakrishnan 
proposes that truly religious persons apprehend reality directly. 
Their apprehension of reality in this mode is said to be self- 
evident. The second paragraph affirms the identity of the larger 
environment and one’s own true self. This identity gets expressed 
and communicated by the Hindu symbol Brahman- Atman. As a 
belief it gets stated in the pz'oposition “That art Thou” ( tat tvam 
asi). The third paragraph states that a God who reciprocates 
love is sometimes unnecessary. Radhakrishnan’s attitude of 
conviction is virtually trans-theistic. Furthermore, his faith 
(1) virtually eliminates the idea of an independent individual 
self (jiva). Radhakrishnan seems to think that the true self 
{Atman) is known in the abandonmentof a sense of independence, 
individuality and separateness. The fourth paragraph delineates 
four specific ideals including optimism and tolerance which 
operate as creative forces guiding the process of events entire. 
The final paragraph affirms that salvation ( moksa ) is steady 
insight achieved by both contemplation and action. 

In the “Conclusion” to Recovery of Faith Radhakrishnan gives 
a name to his own faith : 

The religion outlined in these pages may be called the sand- 
tana dharma, the eternal religion. It is not to be identified 
with any particular religion, for it is the religion which 
transcends race and creed and yet informs all races and 
creeds. We can so transform the religion to which we belong 
as to make it approximate to the religion of spirit. 25 
Radhakrishnan presents his sandiana dharma as a faith with few 
dogmas. Consider his 1942 Kamala Lecture at the University 
of Calcutta : 

24. IVL, 125-126. 

25. RF, 204. 
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The essence of religion is not in the dogmas and creeds, in 
the rites and ceremonies which repel many of us, but in the 
deepest wisdom of the ages, the philosophia perennis, sanatana 
dharma, which is the only guide through the bewildering 
chaos of modern thought. 26 

Radhaki'ishnan’s faith attracts those who seek “the deepest 
wisdom of the ages,” who shy away from dogmas and creeds, 
rites and ceremonies. They agree with him that “there is a com- 
mon ground on which the different religious traditions rest.” 27 
Radhakrishnan repeatedly refers to this common ground as “the 
religion of spirit,” a designation aimed at transcending symbolic 
and propositional specificity. 

One thread running throughout the tapestry of Radhakrish- 
nan’s faith (1) is his attitude of conviction that the world rests 
on spirit. He describes the Hindu spirit as “that attitude towards 
life which regards the endless variety of the visible and the tempo- 
ral world as sustained and supported by the invisible and eternal 
spirit.” 28 No element of his religious thought is more central to 
Radhakrishnan’s maya hermeneutics. He calls the essence of 
religion “the vision of a reality which stands beyond and within 
the passing flux of immediate things, the intuitive loyalty to 
something larger than and beyond oneself.” 20 He thinks reality 
is a spiritual whole which includes what is beyond and within 
the world, the invisible and the visible, the eternal and the tem- 
poral. The parts (world) are real, but only as parts of a compre- 
hensive and inclusive whole. In short, they are real only as they 
rest on spirit. 

Another thread is seen in Radhakrishnan’s description of that 
for which India stands : “she stands for an eternal principle — 
that life is a spiritual aspiration, matter the handiwork of spirit, 
and all the universe one in spirit.” 30 He regards oneness in spirit 
to be both actual and potential, both an ontological fact and a 
teleological ideal. Radhakrishnan reports that “this ultimate 
■oneness of things is what the Hindu is required to remember 

26. RS, 43. 

27. OSW, 1932-1939, 292. 

28. -HVL, 88. 

29. D, 33. 

30. PRT, 292. 
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every moment of his life. 5531 Remembering an alleged ultimate 
oneness of things, in Radhakrishnan’s view, can organize and 
integrate a human self, set its direction, and guide all its actions. 32 

Radhakrishnan’s faith (2) is his symbol-system for expressing 
and communicating his faith (1 ). Brahman, Is vara, and Hiranya- 
garbha are among the most important symbols in Radhakrish- 
nan’s faith (2 ) and they have already been encountered in chap- 
ter two. In a pivotal discussion of maya Radhakrishnan advises : 

If we keep in mind the fourfold character of the Supreme, 
we shall avoid confusion in regard to the status of the world. 
If we concentrate attention on Brahman , the Absolute, we feel 
that the world is not independent of Brahman but rests in 
Biahman. The relationship between the two cannot be logi- 
cally articulated. If we turn to the personal Isvara , we know 
that the world is the creation of Brahman and not its organic 
expression. The power of creation is called maya . If we 
turn to the world process which is a perpetual becoming, it 
is a mixture of being and non-being, sat and asat, the divine 
principle and prakrti. Hiranya-garbha and his world are both 
subject to time, and should be distinguished from the eternal. 
But the temporal becoming is by no means false. 33 

Brahman , poise one, expresses and communicates his attitude of 
conviction about the ultimate oneness of things. Brahman cannot 
state the nature of the case in a propositional way since state- 
ments regarding the* nature of Brahman are precluded by the 
Upanisadic idea neti neti. Brahman , like all symbols, can only 
suggest a reality beyond itself in which it also participates. Yet 
the power of religious symbols should never be underestimated. 
The symbol Iivara i poise two, expresses Radhakrishnan’s 
attitude of conviction regarding personal agency, a personal God. 
hvara's power of self-becoming is signified by what this study calls 
mayd z . The cosmogonic Purusa Sukta, Rg Veda X.90, portrays 
Purusa (. Uvara ) becoming (not “creating”) the world ( Virat ) 

31. PRT, 25. 

32. The “self” is a key term in Hutchison’s definition of faith, yet the con- 
cept of “self” differs in Eastern and Western ways of thinking. This important 
cross-cultural issue can only be recognized here, not examined. 

33. PU, 90. 
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through the power of self-becoming. Hiranyagarbha , poise three,, 
is a symbol which communicates Radhakrishnan’s conviction 
regarding a world-soul. 

The reader’s attention is invited to just one more symbol. 
Brahman- Atman. It expresses Radhakrishnan’s attitude of con- 
viction that “the larger environment is of the nature of one’s own 
self. 5 ’ Many words would be required to state the wide-ranging 
implications of this key element in Radhakrishnan’s faith (1). 
For instance, it implies tat tvarn asi ( Chandogya UpanisadW 1.8-16). 
It implies that the four states of consciousness ( Mandukya Upa- 
nisad) correspond with Radhakrishnan’s four poises of reality. 
It implies the mysticism of ontological union between the self 
and all beings (BaUpanisad 7). Yet just two words used symbo- 
lically — Brahman-Atman — can express and communicate what 
would otherwise require many statements. 

Faith (3) in Radhakrishnan consists of his beliefs, his faith 
(1) and his faith (2) become propositional. President Radha- 
krishnan delivered an address at the Indian Institute of Advanced 
Study, Simla, on 20 October 1965 in which he characterized the 
four different Vedas as having four Mahdvakyas (“Great Sayings”) : 
“prajnanam brahma (The intelligence is Divine), ayamatmd brahma 
(The soul is Divine), aham brahmasmi (I am Divine), tattvamasi 
(That art Thou).” 34 These four Mahavakyas are foundation 
stones of Radhakrishnan’s faith (3). Whether aham brahmasmi 
is translated “I am Brahman” or “I am Divine,” it is still a 
statement of belief, a religious proposition. Identifying two kinds 
of religious persons, mystics and non-mystics, Radhakrishnan 
goes on to show quite correctly that “There is a world of differ- 
ence between those who say asti brahma and those who say aham 
brahmasmi ,” 35 This statement indicates that belief or faith (3) 
does make a difference to Radhakrishnan despite his many dis- 
claimer affidavits regarding dogmas and creeds. It could be 
shown that aham brahmasmi is an essential part of his “Church” 30 
dogmatics.. 

34. PRSW, Second Senes, 124. 

35! Ibid., 1 14- 
86. Cf. “True religion is not what we get from outside, from books and 
teachers. It is the aspiration of the human soul, that which unfolds within 
oneself, that which is built by one’s life blood. Those who follow this view are 
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The Vedic saying tat tvam asi (That art thou) is a well-known 
Hindu belief and an essential ingredient of Radhakrishnan’s 
faith (3). He claims : “The great text, Tat tvam asi, That art 
thou, is the simple statement of an experienced fact, 5537 citing 
the Sanskrit phrase often. 38 This “experienced fact 5 ' is as certain 
for Radhakrishnan as the reader’s experience of the fact that 
there are black letters on this white page. There are many varia- 
tions on the theme tat tvam asi such as “man is but the localised 
expression of God” 39 and “When the highest perfection is rea- 
ched, the rhythm of man’s life becomes one with that of the 
cosmic spirit.” 40 Radhakrishnan is convinced that “it is impossi- 
ble for man, a child of eternity, to distinguish himself from God 
in .the long run,” 41 and that “the inner immortal self and the 
great cosmic power are one and the same.” 42 Radhakrishnan 
believes that we arc “God-men,” 43 what might be referred to 
better as “God-persons.” He says the Hindu “believes that God 
may be incarnated in any man, even as He was in Jesus or Bud- 
dha.” 44 Discussing the life of the reborn, Radhakrishnan re- 
marks : 

These rare and precious souls, filled with the spirit of the- 
whole, may be said to be world-conscious. They have the 
vision of the self in all existences and of all existences in the 
self. The three worlds are my native home,’ declares the 
Hindu sage. 45 

Radhakrishnan connects the belief in tat tvam asi with “world- 
consciousness,” believing the sage should relate to reality in each 

the seers. They belong to a single family though they dwell in spaces far apart. 
They belong to the open, unorganized community, the invisible Church of 
Spirit, whose membership is scattered over the whole earth.” (RF, M3). 

37. HH, G3. 

38. See IP, I, 170; HH, 86, 100; IVL, 104; OSW, 1952- 1939, 280. 

39. PRT, 111* 

40. PRT, 114. 

41. RRCP, 424. 

42. IP, I, 146. 

43. IVL, 158. Thomas Paul Urumpackal discusses “God-men” in Orga- 
nized Religion According to Dr. S. Radhakrishnan (Rome: Univcrsita Gregorian a. 
Editrice, 1972), pp. 40-4-4. 

44. IiH, 7. 

45. IVL, 116. 
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of its four poises. Therefore, the sage should be at home in the 
-secular world. Radhakrishnan believes with great conviction that 
•“the self is not sharply marked off from the world. 5 ’ 46 Isa Upani - 
-j sad 6 and 7 support his view. Many more illustrations could be 
cited, but the point is very simple. Any interpretation of maya 
must take into account the wide-ranging implications of tat tvam 
asi. 

Some of Radhakrishnan’s strongest beliefs are in the area of 
ethics. In his view, the relation between an individual and society 
is shaped by the threefold discipline signified by purusa-artha, varna , 
and asrama : 

The Hindu view of the individual and his relation to society 
can be best brought out by a reference to the synthesis and 
gradation of (i) the fourfold object of life ( pnnisartha ), desire 
and enjoyment (kama), interest (artha) ethical living ( dharma ), 
and spiritual freedom (moksa); (ii) the fourfold order of 
society (varna)> the man of learning (Brahmin), of power (. Ksat - 
riya ), of skilled productivity (VaiSya), and of service (Sudra ) ; 
and (iii) the fourfold succession of the stages of life (aharna), 
student (brahmacari) , householder (grihastha) , forest recluse 
(vanaprastha) , and the free supersocial man (sannyasin) 

Kama , the first purnsdrtha listed, means erotic pleasure and aesthe- 
tic enjoyment. Vatsyayana’s Kdmasutra is the classical text. Artha 
means “material advantage which includes political and eco- 
nomic power. 5 ’ 48 Kautilya’s Arthasdstra is the classical text. 
Radhakrishnan makes an astounding understatement about the 
next puiusdrtha : “Dharma is a word of protean significance.” 49 
Varna , whose etymology suggests “color, 55 is the word for caste. 
Khe Code of Manu describes the general pattern of social order. 
Radhakrishnan’s maya hermeneutics is directly related to his inter- 
pretation of Hindu social ethics.- However, a complete study of 

46. IVL, 211.- 

47. ERAVT, 351. Cf. ERWT, 67; RS, 72. 

48. S. Radhakrishnan and Charles A. Moore, eds , A Source book in Indian 
Philosophy , p. 193. 

49. RS, 107. On the meanings of the word dharma, cf. PRT, 83-84; HH, 
17, 32; HVL, 56. An excellent exposition of the meanings of dharma is found 
in Austin B. Creel, Dharma in Hindu Ethics (Columbia, Missouri: South Asia 
Books, 1977). 
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Radhakrishnan’s ethics would be required in order to apply his 
may a hermeneutics to each of the twelve items contained in the 
above passage. 60 The main point here is that Radhakrishnan s 

faith (3) includes very specific beliefs regarding ethics and society. 

Radhakrishnan’s writings contain other passages 61 which list 
his faith (3 ) such as : ' 

For the first time in the history of thought, the Upanisads in- 
dicate a religious view which has for its integral elements: 
the supremacy of the Absolute spirit; the reality of mystic 
consciousness; the distinction between intellect soberly con- 
templating the intelligible and intellect rapt into enthusiasm 
and borne above itself; higher and lower knowledge; the via 
negativa as the way of approach to the mystic consciousness; 
the non-ultimateness of the pluralistic universe with its inde- 
pendent existents, some with life, some with consciousness; 
insistence on ascetic discipline; rebirth determined by the law 
of Karma, until the destiny of man is realized which is release 
or deliverance. 52 

Since Radhakrishnan accepts the authority of the Upanisads, it 
is safe to assume that these eight Upanisadic elements are also 
elements in Radhakrishnan’s faith. Ail three aspects of his faith 
shine through but only the propositional beliefs arc of interest 
here. Radhakrishnan believes there is an “Absolute spirit,” sepa- 
rating himself from materialists. He posits “the reality of mystic 
consciousness,” 53 a religious theme paralleling his philosophical 
presupposition that consciousness has ontological status. Radha- 
krishnan believes in “rebirth determined by the law of Karma.” 
It is noteworthy that Karma and Absolute are the only unusually 
capitalized words, indicating that they signify particularly im- 
portant beliefs. 54 It also indicates that they are religious symbols. 
Finally, Radhakrishnan believes that a person’s destiny is “re- 

50. Aloysius Michael, Radhakrishnan on Hindu Moral Life and Action (Delhi: 
^ Concept Publishing Company, 1979). 

51. Kalki, 54; ERWT, 296; IC, 120; RF, 204; OH, 85. 

52. ERWT, 133. 

53. On mysticism sec “Religion and Life,” 96; PRT, CO; RRCP, 22, 38, 
263; IP, I, 262; RWN, 24-25; ERWT, 109; RS, 49; BS, 109-110. 

54. On karma and saqxsdra see PRT, 86, 223, 246-247; RRCP, 449; I II I, 
7-8, 110; IP, I, 249; IP, II, 150; IVL, 275, 290; PU, 114. 
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lease or deliverance” (moksa), a position separating him from 
fatalists, nihilists, and other pessimists. 

Summarizing this introduction to three aspects of S. Radha- 
krishnan’s faith, there are many threads in the tapestry of his. 
faith ( 1 ) , He has the attitude of conviction that there is a mode 
of consciousness which carries with it self-evidence and complete- 
ness. He affirms his faith in the identity of one’s own true self with, 
the larger environment. He calls his own religion sandtana dharma > 
the eternal religion, the religion of spirit. These phrases are rela- 
tively free of the symbolic and propositional' specificity which 
Radhakrishnan tries to avoid. He affirms that the world rests, 
on spirit. He is convinced that the ultimate oneness of things is 
both an ontological fact and a teleological ideal. Radhakrish- 
nan’s faith (2) consists of a complex network of inter-connected 
symbols including four primary symbols: Brahman, Isvara , Hira- 
nyagarbha, and Viral . Other symbols can be connected to each 
of these in many ways. For instance, maya 2 described in the next 
chapter is Isvara" s power of self-becoming. Brahman- Atman ex- 
presses and communicates Radhakrishnan’s attitude of convic- 
tion that there is an identity between one’s own true self and the 
larger environment. The two words Brahman-Atman are a parti- 
cularly good illustration of the power of symbols. Finally, Radha- 
krishnan’s faith (3) is his belief system. It includes the proposi- 
tions aham brahmdsmi (I am Brahman) and tat tvam asi (that art 
thou). It also includes belief in the efficacy of the threefold dis- 
cipline signified by purnsartha , varna^ and dsrama. Finally, it in- 
cludes belief in: an Absolute spirit; the reality of mystic con- 

sciousness; rebirth determined by the law of Karma; and release 
or deliverance (moksa). 

III. The Unity of Religions 

This section describes Radhakrishnan’s position regarding an 
alleged unity of religions. It takes up: (1) his admonition that 
we stick to religion and let religions go; (2) his view that Hin- 
duism has no fixed creed; (3) his diagnosis that we suffer from 
the disease of dogmatism; and (4) his hope that tolerance will 
establish concord ( samavdya ) not only among religions but in. 
every sphere of life. 
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First, Radhakrishnan wholeheartedly agrees with Rabindra- 
nath Tagore whose religious message is supposedly simple : “Stick 
to religion, let religions go.” 55 In 1938, five years after Tagore 
received the Nobel Peace Prize for Literature, Radhakrishnan 
wrote: “The popularity of the writings of Sir Rabindranath 
Tagore shows that there is neither East nor West in the realm of 
spirit.” 56 Those who agree with Tagoi'e and Radhakrishnan 
throw the religions of the world into a melting pot. Those who 
disagree might toss them into a salad bowl. Radhakrishnan’s 
supporters choose to melt down the specificity of particular reli- 
gious symbols and beliefs. His detractors choose to maintain reli- 
gious diversity with its historical particularity. They enjoy tossed 
salad in which tomatoes and lettuce retain their own identities. 

Many passages illustrate Radhakrishnan’s faith regarding the 
alleged unity of religions. He thinks “there is a common substra- 
tum from which all religions spring.” 57 He states: “All religions 
are intertwined at the roots and meet at the summit.” 58 In good 
melting-pot fashion he writes: “the harmony of all descriptions 
is the essential fact of our religion.” 59 His detractors take issue 
with eaclrof these claims. In direct opposition to advaita vedanta , 
they choose to remember and be guided by the ultimate “non- 
oneness” of things including the non-oneness of religious faiths. 

Radhakrishnan’s faith in the unity of religions rests on his philo- 
sophy of “tins and that.” He writes: 

The philosophy of this and that indicates that God has not 
left Himself without a witness among any people.... 

Today, we have come to realize the unwisdom of the policy 
of this or that. 60 

Radhakrishnan 5 s philosophy of this and that is influenced by the 
Jaina epistemological theory of saptabhangv (predication in 
seven forms’ 5 ). The philosophy of this and that encourages in- 
clusive ways of thinking; it discourages exclusive ways of think- 
ing. It is incompatible with the Greek philosophy of this or that. 

55. PRT, 177, 

56. PRT, “Preface,” vii. 

57. PRSW, Second Series, 129. 

58. OSW, 1952-1959, 90. 

59. PRSW, Second Series, 136. 

60. PGF. 154. 
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Radhakrishnan says “the Hindu tradition believes that the diffe- 
rent views are complementary . 5501 He applies this principle of 
complementarity not only to the orthodox and heterodox faiths 
of India but also to cumulative traditions and faiths from around 
the world. Over and over, again and again, Radhakrishnan 
makes the point which is illustrated by the famous elephant fable 6 - 
in which four blind persons (according to oiie version) or four 
persons in a dark shed (according to another) describe an ele- 
phant in four different ways because each person touches a diffe- 
rent part of the elephant. Although there seem to be different 
religions when we study religious phenomena from our separate 
, points of view, says Radhakrishnan, there is actually only one 
religion just as there is actually only one elephant. 

Radhakrishnan says his position regarding the unity of religions 
is not that they should merge into one religion, admitting that <C A 
single religion for all mankind will take away from the spiritual 
richness of the world . 5 5(33 Claiming he is not a syncretist, Radha- 
krishnan says he wants to honor religious particularities: 

We do not wish to eliminate the particular elements in differ- 
ent religions. Beliefs are the codified expressions of experi- 
ence. Religious traditions, rites and ceremonies do not grow 
in a void. They have roots in the soil and they are nourished 
by the same life-giving and life-sustaining elements. We ac- 
cept differences and try to understand them. We do not en- 
courage the effort to recast the world in any one image. We 
do not believe in any religious Esperanto. 

* Though our thinking is international or global our particular 
commitments, so long as they are not injurious to human fel- 
lowship, should be fostered . 64 

Two important points should be noted. First, Radhakrishnan 
says he wants to foster particular religious commitments “so long 
as they arc not injurious to human fellowship . 55 We would do 
well to apply this standard whenever our own religious commit- 

61. BG, 20. 

62. Sec EW, 32-33. 

63. Kalki, 46-47. Gf. “The world is seeking not so much a fusion of reli- 
gions as a fellowship of religions.* * (Schilpp, cd., 75). 

64. FS, 9. 
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ment begins to get in, the way of our fellowship with other persons. 
Second, Radhakrishnan’s affirmation of differences among reli- 
gions is set alongside his proposition that different religions “have 
their roots in the soil” and are “nourished by the same life-giving^ 
and life-sustaining elements.” Radhakrishnan’s argument rests 
on the assumption that “soil” is the same everywhere, that all 
soil contains the same elements. It is fair for Radhakrishnan’s 
detractors to ask for the reason why soil on all seven continents 
should be expected to contain the same percentages of phosphate, 
nitrogen, and other elements. Radhakrishnan’s unity of religions 
is as paradoxical as his “one” which is not singular. His admoni- 
tion that we stick to religion and let religions go recalls Akbar’s 
creed, Dln-i-Ilahi, which was hammered out in the Hall of Wor- 
ship at Fatehpur Sikri. Radhakrishnan writes: “Akbar’s attempt 
failed because it was not a living synthesis but an intellectual 
eclecticism .” 05 The fate of Radhakrishnan’s synthesis depends 
on whether it becomes a synthesis throbbing with passion and life 
or just another arid exercise in intellectual eclecticism. 

Second, Radhakrishnan claims that Hinduism is not bound up 
with a creed. The unity of religions which he envisions would 
certainly be attractive if it were true that Hinduism is ultimately 
creedlcss, Radhakrishnan argues that: 

Hinduism - has no fixed creed by which it may be said to stand 
or fall, for it is convinced that the spirit will outgrow the creed. 
For the Hindu every religion is true, if only its adherents sin- 
cerely and honestly follow it.... Hinduism is not bound up 
with a creed or a book/a prophet or a founder, but is persist- 
ent search for truth on the basis of a continuously renewed 
experience. Hinduism is human thought about God in 
continuous evolution. 0 c 

Radhakrishnan is careful to say that Hinduism has no fixed creed. 
It is not bound up with a creed. Elsewhere he explains that “Hindus 
believe in the relativity of creeds to the general character of the 
people who profess them .” 07 The relativity of creeds implies that 

65. FS, 19. 

66. RS, 53-54. Cf. “Hinduism is a movement, aot a position; a process* 
not a result; a growing tradition, not a fixed revelation.” (HVL, 91 ) An earlier 
version of this statement appears in HH, 27. 

67. HH, 4. Cf. “It is impossible to pledge ourselves to an inflexible creed/* 
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there are creeds. Radhakrishnan’s view is that creeds come and 
go but the spirit underlying them lasts forever. He is thoroughly 
convinced that in the final analysis his religion of spirit will end 
competition among the worlds religions. He has complete faith 
in the underlying unity of religions despite the diversity of their 
creeds. 

Third, Radhakrishnan’s faith contains the recurring theme 
that humankind has been afflicted by dogmatism. He thinks “the 
world has bled and suffered from the disease of dogmatism, of 
conformity, of intolerance. 5568 Remaining loyal to his own tradi- 
tion, he attests that “Naturally the Upanisads do not adopt an* 
attitude of dogmatism. 5569 He is convinced that the disease of 
■dogmatism can be cured. On 23 May 1956, Radhakrishnan made 
a speech at the laying of the foundation stone for the Buddha 
Memorial in Delhi. He spoke of the Buddha, one of humanity’s 
great healers: 

In the spirit of this country, he pointed out that the highest 
spiritual freedom is incapable of doctrinal formulation.... The 
Buddha has no opinions, for he has seen. His declarations 
come fresh and breathless, hot and glistening from the bap- 
tism of inner experience. He has a great shyness, a profound 
Teticence. An experience is not a theory. He rejects the con- 
tending formulas of the intellect as inadequate either to lead 
to or express the paradoxical truth. The inward spirit of 
truth challenges all forms. Language makes reality more 
articulate than it is. Language is at best an instrument and 
like all instruments subject to imperfection. The doctrines 
are rebuked, defeated and swallowed up again in experience. 
We must see before we say. 70 

^Radhakrishnan separates religious experience from expressions 
and statements of religious experience, faith (1) from faith (2) 
and faith (3) . His cure for the disease of dogmatism is to subordi- 
nate particular symbols and specific beliefs to the attitudes of con- 
viction which they express and state, respectively. Radhakrishnan 

(IP, I. 304) Elsewhere he warns us not to “bind our eyes from further seeking 
with the bandage of a final creed.” (Schilpp, ed., 54) 

68. OSW, 1952-1959, 335. 

69. PU, 143-144. 

70. OSW, 1952-1959, 348. 
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admires the Buddha because he rebuked doctrines and swallowed 
them up again in experiential fact. ’The Buddha s experience at 
Bodhgaya is the one fact about which all Buddhists agree. The 
Buddha is reported to have said that metaphysical questions are 
unedifying. In the same spirit, Radhakrishnan admonishes his 
readers to remember the alleged ultimate oneness of things. He 
thinks this attitude of conviction will cure the disease of dogma- 
tism and thereby foster the unity of religions. 

Finally, Radhakrishnan hopes that tolerance will establish 
•concord ( [samavaya ) not only among religions but in every sphere 
•of life. In his autobiographical essay “My Search For Truth ’ 5 he 
narrates: 

My religious sense did not allow me to speak a rash or a pro- 
fane word of anything which the soul of man holds or has held 
sacred. This attitude of respect for all creeds, this elementary 
good manners in matters of spirit, is bred into the marrow 
of one’s bones by the Hindu tradition, by its experience of 
centuries. Religious tolerance marked the Hindu culture 
from its very beginnings . 71 

Radhakrishnan’s view is that the unity of religions is a creative 
operative force (an ideal) which shapes the process of events 
■entire. It elicits spiritual good manners. Discussing UNESCO’s 
underlying belief in tolerance, Radhakrishnan gives us a defini- 
tion which is useful in all spheres of life: 

Tolerance is not indifference, but that most precious and diffi- 
cult quality of impartiality that combines loyalty to one’s 
own convictions with respect and fairness for the convic- 
tions of those who passionately adhere to other views . 73 

Elsewhere Radhakrishnan says we must “learn to be loyal to the 
•spirit of loyalty, in other people .” 73 He hopes that loyalty to 
our own religious traditions will be combined with deep respect 
for the faith and cumulative traditions of others. Hajime Naka- 

71. Fcrm, ed., Religion in Transition , 17. Gf. “The Hindu leaders from the 
times of the Upanisads have asked us to be tolerant even with the intolerant.” 
<E\VR, 1 10) 

72. S. Radhakrishnan, “UNESCO and World Revolution,” The New Re- 
public 123 (10 July 1930): 15. 

73. ER1VT, 338. 
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mura observes that “Generally speaking, we cannot find in any In- 
dian religion the conception of heretic 5 in the sense of Western usage ; 5574 

Whether Nakamura is right or wrong, there can be no doubt 
about the fact that Radhakrishnan hopes tolerance will establish 
concord. References to concord ( samavaya ) appear especially in 
his later writings; 

Inter-cultural, inter-religious co-operation has been taking 
place in India from the beginning of her history, with its cen- 
tral principle formulated by Asoka in his Xllth rock edict — 
samavaya eva sadhuh. Concord alone is meritorious . 76 

Radhakrishnan often cites 70 King Asoka’s Rock Edict XII which 
can be visited today in the Dhauli Hills near Bhubaneshwar, 
Orissa: 

Interreligious understanding is native to India. Asoka in his 
twelfth edict proclaimed: 

He who does reverence to his own sect, while disparaging- 
the sects of others, wholly from attachment to his own, with 
intent to enhance the glory of his own sect, in reality, by such 
conduct, inflicts the severest injury on his own sect. Concord, 
therefore, is meritorious, to wit, hearkening and hearkening 
willingly to the law of piety as accepted by other people . 77 

Radhakrishnan holds the laudable view that concord is merito- 
rious not only among sects and religions but also among nations, 
races, and political blocs. His work in the League of Nations and 
the United Nations testifies to this. While the Buddha claims that 
ignorant craving causes human suffering, Radhakrishnan argues 
that “conflict is at the root of man’s misery . 5578 He was utterly 
convinced that “man cannot rest in an unresolved discord .” 79 
In his yiew, conflict and discord disappear when the conflicting, 
discordant parts are seen as parts of the whole, when people “see 55 
an alleged ultimate oneness of things. 

74. Hajime Nakamura, Ways of 'Thinking of Eastern Peoples (Honolulu t 
East-West Center Press, 1964), p. 170." 

75. PRSW, Second Series, 362. 

76. See OSW, 1952-1959, 337, 363; PRSW, Second Series, 136; OH, 10. 

77. RC, 19. 

78. D, 16. 

79. WUS, 3. 
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In short, Radhakrishnan along with Tagore would have people 
stick to religion and let religions go. A philosophy of “this and 
that 55 rather than “this or that 55 underlies their faith in the unity 
,of religions. He suggests that Hinduism is not bound up with a 
creed and that most people are suffering from the disease of dog- 
matism. Finally, he would like to see tolerance at all levels lead 
to the establishment of deep, lasting concord. 

IV. A Modernist’s Loyalty to Tradition 

This section describes Radhakrishnan’s attitude toward tradition. 
In the “Preface 55 to his translation of The Brahma Sutra Radha- 
krishnan explains : “It is my endeavour to present a reasoned faith 
which deals with the old Indian tradition and the demands "of 
modern thought . 5580 Clearly he is a modernist. His loyalty to 
tradition is balanced by his loyalty to novel ideas. A modernist 
is someone who fits Radhakrishnan’s description of Sankara in 
his age: “The age needed a religious genius who was unwilling 
to break with the past and yet open to the good influences of the 
new creeds, one who could stretch the old moulds without break- 
ing them. 5581 Radhakrishnan’s attitude toward tradition is- 
that we should stretch the old molds. Stretching them precludes 
either using them as they arc or discarding them. As a modernist, 
Radhakrishnan stretches the Hindu mold of may a. 

Radhakrishnan displays great respect for tradition as evi- 
denced in his well-known statement that “It takes centuries of life 
to make a little history, and it takes centuries of history to pro- 
duce a little tradition, and we cannot lightly set it aside . 5582 He 
also has a modernist’s respect for freedom, declaring that “Loyalty 
to our particular tradition means not only concord with the past 
but also freedom from the past .” 83 Some of his best traditional- 
modernist statements are contained in Freedom and Culture , an 
almost unattainable collection of addresses delivered before uni- 

80. BS, 11. 

81. IP, II, 467. Elsewhere Radhakrishnan writes: “I hope that love of 
ease, regard for antiquity or considerations of safety will not induce us to spare 
the ancient moulds, however beautiful, when they are outworn.” (FG, 10) 

82. IVL, 78-79. 

83. PU, 145. 
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versity audiences. He cautions that “Your education has been 
in vain if you are not protected from the dangers of dogmatics. 
No opinion is true simply because it is handed down from the 
past, and we cling to it with passion .” 84 Prabhu Dutt Shastri’s 
illusional interpretation of mdyd would be no exception. Else- 
where Radhakrishnan compares loyalty to tradition with me- 
mory: “Just as each individual strives to organise his memory, 
we have to organise our past .” 85 Radhakrishnan’s modernism is 
that of a traditionalist and his mdyd hermeneutics shows respect 
for a traditional form. 

Radhakrishnan’s respect for tradition does not require him to 
•defend dead forms and obsolete watchwords. To the contrary, 
the power of his pen for producing florid prose is brought to bear 
•on those who think that something is venerable simply because 
it is ancient: 

To-day a great mass of accretions have accumulated, which 
are choking up the stream and the free life of spirit. To say 
that the dead forms, which have no vital truth to support 
them, are too ancient and venerable to be tampered with, 
only prolongs the suffering of the patient who is ailing from 
the poison generated by the putrid waste of the past. The 
conservative mind must open itself to the necessity of change . 86 

“What should we do about these accretions ? Elsewhere Radha- 
krishnan exhorts, “We must free ourselves from all the exhausted 
traditions, spent forces, and obsolete watchwords which still 
possess us .” 87 He does not think we should free ourselves from all 
traditions, only from all exhausted traditions. A purpose of this 
:study is to determine the extent to which Radhakrishnan thinks 
mdyd is an obsolete watchword, an exhausted tradition. 

84. FC, 75. 

85. BS, 12. Gf. “A man is not himself without his memory. What is true 
-of individuals is true of peoples.” (FC, 95) 

86. IP, II, 777. Gf. “Stagnant systems, like pools, breed obnoxious 
-growths, while flowing rivers constantly renew their waters from fresh springs 

of inspiration.” (IP, II, 780) See also FG, 10-11. Gf. “God does not say T 
am Tradition 5 , but he says ‘I am Truth 5 .” (“My Search for Truth,” in 
>RadhaI:rishnan , ed., McDermott, p. 45.) 

87. PRT, 180, Gf. “If we are wedded overmuch to the rules of the past, 
if the living faith of the dead becomes the dead faith of the living, the civilisa- 
tion will die.” (RS, 117) Cf. also EWR, 104-105. 
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As a modernist, Radhakrishnan is imbued with the idea of 
liberty. In his view, liberty and freedom are what the Hindu tra- 
dition is all about. It would be the epitome of irony to see this 
tradition of freedom and liberty strangle itself by uncritical loyalty 
to itself. In the last pages of his book on Tagore (1918)> Radha- 
krishnan wrote a passage with which it seems fitting and proper 
to end this section on a modernist’s loyalty to tradition: 

All the world over the spirit of freedom is awake. But where 
is India ? Can she alone remain immune from its contagion ? 
Can she alone remain unshaken by a passion which is so uni- 
versal in its power over men ? Rise, India ! Break up the spell 
of old tradition, cut off the meshes of despotism and return 
to the ancient though despised ideals of spirit and liberty. 88 ' 


V. Ethics 

The relationship between maya hermeneutics and ethics becomes 
crystal clear in Radhakrishnan’s question: “Is the moral ideal a 
dream and am I fighting only a sham fight against the tremend- 
ous forces of evil and wickedness?” 89 Beginning in 1908 when, 
he submitted his M.A. thesis entitled Ethics of the Vedanta , Radha- 
krishnan argued tirelessly that the Vedanta system includes room 
for a positive ethic. 90 He reminisces that “My occasional contid- 
butions to learned magazines like the International Journal of Ethics , 
Monist , Quest, had for their objective the establishing of the ethical 
character of the Hindu religion.” 01 For instance, Radhakrish- 
nan’s 1937 Sir George Birdwood Memorial Lecture 92 before the 
Royal Society of Arts in London entitled “Mysticism and Ethics 
in Hindu Thought” is a point for point refutation 93 of the dichot- 

88. PRT, 293-294. 

89. “Religion and Life,” 93. 

90. Ferm, ed., Religion in Transition , p. 19. 

91. Ibid., p. 22. 

92. Available in ERWT, 58-1 14. 

93 \ He lists eight points, ERWT, 76. According to Radhakrishnan^ 
Schweitzer s third point is : “(3) The Hindu doctrine of maya, which declares, 
that life is an illusion, contains the flaw of world and life negation, and in conse- 
quence Hindu thought is non-cthical.” 
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omy alleged by Albert Schweitzer 94 between Christian “world 
and life affirmation 55 and Hindu “world and life negation. 55 

This section considers five recurring ethical themes in Radha- 
krishnan’s thought: (1) the relation between ethics and meta- 
physics; (2) situation ethics; (3) non-attachment to objects of 
the world; (4) saving the world; and (5) the organic relation- 
ship between the religious spirit and an active life. 

First of all, Radhakrishnan calls for ethics to be deeply rooted 
in metaphysics: 

We cannot help asking ourselves whether our ideals are mere 
private dreams of our own or bonds created by society, or even 
aspirations characteristic of the human species. Only a philo- 
sophy which affirms that they are rooted in the universal 
nature of things can give depth and fervour to moral life, 
courage and confidence in moral difficulties. We need to be 
fortified by the conviction that the service of the ideals is 
what the cosmic scheme demands of us, that our loyalty or 
disloyalty to them is a matter of the deepest moment not 
only to ourselves or to society , or even to the human species, 
but to the nature of things. 05 

What is the nature of things ? Radhakrishnan thinks the uni- 
versal nature of things cannot be grasped in its entirety by the 
discursive intellect. Yet in so far as he ventures to describe the 
indescribable, he names it unity, continuity, consciousness, the 
whole, harmony and truth. These ontological concepts and 
Radhakrishnan’s ethical ideals would have to correspond point 
for point in order for us to say that his intellectual architectonic 
is coherent. Making such a judgment would require an entire 
project on the relation between his ethics and his metaphysics. 06 
The point here is that Radhakrishnan thinks the ethically ideal 
should be rooted in the ontologically real. 

94. In. his book Indian Thought and Its Development (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton Ltd., 1936; reprinted, London: Adam and Charles Black, 1951). 

95. ERWT, 82. Cf. “Any ethical theory must be grounded in metaphy- 
sics, in a philosophical conception of the relation between human conduct and 
ultimate reality. As we think ultimate reality to be, so we behave. Vision and 
action go together. If we believe absurdities, we shall commit atrocities.” 
(ERWT, 80) Cf. also “Belief and behaviour go together.” (RF, 8). 

96. Cf. Charles A. Moore, “Metaphysics and Ethics in Radhakrishnan^ 
Philosophy,” in The Philosophy of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan , ed. Paul Arthur 
Schilpp (New York: Tudor Publishing Company, 1952), pp. 281-312. 
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k In situation ethics, judgments are made by giving equal weight 
to the demands of a particular situation and the ethical rule or 
principle which is to be applied in that particular situation. While 
Radhakrishnan never uses the phrase “situation ethics,” his 1942 
Kamala Lectures at the Universities of Calcutta and Benares 
contain evidence that he is a situational ethicist. Published as 
Religion and Society, they are the best primary source for Radha- 
krishnan’s ideas on the subject he chose: “social reconstruction 
in the light of religious ideals.” 1 * * * * * 07 His restlessness regarding un- 
examined social practices transmitted down through the centu- 
ries is evident as he addresses the ethical problem of determining 
the demands of d/iama: 

Though dharma is absolute, it has no absolute and timeless 
content. The only thing eternal about morality is man’s de- 
sire for the better . But time aud circumstances determine what 
the ‘better’ is in each situation. We cannot elevate social con- 
ventions into absolute rules, without taking into account the 
concrete attendent circumstances. There is no positive hu- 
man action that can be pronounced a priori to be absolutely 
right or wrong, wholly without regard to the circumstances 
in which it is done, 08 

It follows that Radhakrishnan considers the threefold discipline 
signified by puruwrtha , varna , and dirama to be absolute although 
it need not necessarily have any absolute and timeless content. 
During his Kamala Lectures, the world was at war and India’s 
armies were fighting bravely against the Axis Powers. With 
Japanese armies moving westward across Southeast Asia, Radha- 
krishnan was saying in Calcutta: 

1 he Hindu scriptures look upon ahimsa, or non-violence, as 

the highest virtue.... But we cannot say that the Hindu scrip- 

tures require us to avoid the use of force altogether. The 

Hindu view docs not sternly uphold a distant ideal, while 

condemning all compromises with it. The divine is not to 

be found in detachment from the common life. The concrete 

97. RS, 9. 

93. RS, 114. 
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demands of each particular situation are studied, and the 
principle adapted to it. 00 

It would be interesting to know how Gandhi might have reacted 
to this statement regarding ahimsa. Probably he would have given 
more weight to the ahimsa principle than to the situation in which 
the ethical principle was to be applied. 

In the third place, Radhakrishnan recommends action in a 
spirit of non-attachment to objects of the world. He thinks the 
Upanisads "insist on a spirit of detachment, vairagya, which is 
not indifference to the world. It is not abandonment of objects 
but non-attachment to them.” 100 A recurring theme in S. Radha- 
krishnan’s faith is that action in the world should be taken with- 
out forgetting the ultimate oneness of things. If things are ulti- 
mately one, it is also the case that (1 ) there is no real separation 
between us and Brahman and (2 ) there is no real separation be- 
tween us and the world. Radhakrishnan is deeply convinced that 
our relationship to the world should parallel our relationship to 
Brahman. He recommends achieving union with both poises of 
reality since the world is no more illusory than Brahman even 
though Brahman is more inclusive. Describing the teachings of 
the Bhagavadgita, Radhakrishnan declares that "Right through, 
the teacher emphasizes the need for action. He does not adopt the 
solution of dismissing the world as an illusion and action as a 
snare.” 101 Action is not a snare if we remain non-attached to the 
fruits of action. Radhakrishnan explains: "Hindu thought points- 
out that what binds is not action but the spirit in which it is done. 
It is the desire for or aversion from the results that binds the indi- 
vidual soul.” 102 Radhakrishnan thinks desire for or aversion from 
anything violates the spirit of non-attachment to objects of the 
world, attesting that “True asceticism is not indifference to the 
suffering of the world, but the building up of a silent centre even 
in the furious activity of life.” 103 In his view, furious activity is' 
compatible with a spirit of non-attachment. 

99. RS, 201. Cf. “We have to mediate between the supreme ideal of 
absolute non-violence and the actual conditions.” (RS, 204) 

100. PU, 106. 

101. BG, 66. 

102. BS, 217. 

103. IP, I, 587-588. 
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Fourthly, Radhakrishnan formulated his mdya hermeneutics 
iu order “to save the world and give to it a real meaning . 55104 
The phrase “to save the world 55 in this context means to articu- 
late an ontological vision of the world in which the world has value 
and meaning. In an ethical context, “to save the world 55 means 
something related but different. Radhakrishnan proclaims that 
“One who has completely shaken himself free from selfishness is 
at liberty to take upon himself the task of the world. His attitude 
will be not world-seeking or world-fleeing, but world-saving . 55105 
Ethical seriousness steers a middle course between desire for and 
withdrawal from the tasks of the world. Elsewhere Radhakrish- 
nan observes that “The essence of moral life consists not so much 
in adjusting ourselves to the environment as in transforming it so 
that it may embody our ideals to a larger and larger extent . 55100 
It would be interesting to use this statement as the basis for analy- 
zing the moral struggles of the village peasant Hori, a character 
in Premchand’s Hindi novel Godaan ( The Gift of a Cow), A recur- 
ring theme in S. Radhakrishnan 5 s faith is that saving the world 
means transforming one’s environment. Transforming it would 
be difficult without living in it. Radhakrishnan is convinced that 
“no one who holds himself aloof from the activities of the world 
and who is insensitive to its woes can be really wise . 55107 On the 
other hand, he does not think the answer is to be immersed com- 
pletely in the furious activities of the world, writing that “a truly 
religious man lives on the frontiers between the sacred and the 
secular . 5 ’ 108 “Sanctity or holiness is not unworldliness, it is parti- 
cipation in the agony of the world with a proper frame of mind, 5 ’ 109 ' 
and such participation requires a deep conviction that the world 
is not an illusion. 

104. See Appendix V. 

105. IP, II, 633. 

106. Kalki, 52. Gf. “Religion is not only life-transcending but also life- 
transforming.” (EWR, 69) Gf. also “The liberated soul of the true saint docs 
not wish to escape from this world but tries to improve it.” (PRT, 80) 

107. EWR, 137. Gf. “We can realise the divinity within us not by the 
contemplation of the ‘starry heavens above* or ‘the moral law within* but only 
by entering into the stream of tilings ** (“Religion and Life,** 102) 

108. RGW, 110. Gf. RF, 23. Paul Tillich’s booh title On the Boundary 
comes to mind. 

109. PRSW, Second Series, 129. 
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Finally, Radhakrishnan sees an organic relationship between 
the religious spirit and an active life. He states this view passion- 
ately and impatiently in his 1916 article “Religion and Life,” 
commenting on the three million ascetics who were then wander- 
ing all over India : 

Many of these are poor beggars who deceive the public by 
putting on the ascetic’s garb.... But a large proportion of 
these three millions will be men of a fairly high degree of 
intelligence, a good deal of selfcontrol [«c ] and a deeply reli- 
gious bent. They could be of great service to India in her pre- 
sent transition. But even a stray visitor will be struck by the 
amazing and deplorable waste of energy which daily takes 
place in those veritable castles of indolence, otherwise known 
as monasteries and mutts where these ascetics lead a life of 
torpor and satisfied and dreamful ease. But they are not 
to blame. They are slaves to a superstition. They sincerely 
believe that strenuous life is opposed to spiritual perfection. 110 

This searing comment has value for persons in monasteries and 
convents of any religious tradition. Monks and nuns who would 
enjoy life “outside the walls” are to be admired as heroes and 
heroines if they choose freely to follow their strict religious dis- 
cipline. But when their choice is motivated by fear of an active 
life in the outside world, they deserve not admiration but pity. 
The former are slaves to truth who separate from their families 
and fi'iends when such separation is necessary for the purpose of 
loving and serving a wider community. The latter are slaves to 
a superstition which Radhakrishnan identifies as the false belief 
that strenuous life is opposed to spiritual perfection. 

In summary, this chapter has presented some recurring themes 
in Radhakrishnan’s faith. He thinks religion is an autonomous 
form of experience which directs attention from the external to 
the internal He conceives religion as essentially personal and 
neither dogmatic nor ceremonial. He defines it as experience of 
or living contact with ultimate reality, contact which results in 
the remaking of one’s self, the transforming of one’s nature. Born 
in agony, religion is not a refuge from the world. Finally, he 


\ 


110. “Religion and Life,” 104. 
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supposes that religion is a matter of feeling, requiring an objec- 
tive philosophy to be shared with others. 

Three aspects of Radhakrishnan’s faith are to be noted, begin- 
ning with his faith (1) — his basic attitude of conviction. The 
world rests on spirit, confesses Radhakrishnan, and there is an 
ultimate oneness of things. His faith (2 ) consists of symbols for 
expressing and communicating his attitude of conviction. Brah - 
man, Isvara , Hiranyagarbha , and Virdt are four primary symbols. 
Another, the phrase Brahman-Atman , illustrates the tremendous 
power of symbols. It expresses his attitude of conviction that the 
larger environment is of the nature of one’s own self. His faith 
(3) consists of his beliefs which state the nature of the case pro- 
positionally. Aham brahmasmi (I am Brahman), tat tvam asi (That 
art thou), and the threefold discipline signified by pumsdrtha , 
vania, and atrama are a few examples.^ Others include his beliefs 
in an Absolute spirit, mystic consciousness, karma , and moksa * 

The unity of religions is a theme recurring often in Radha- 
krishnan’s faith. He thinks that we should stick to religion and 
let religions go, that Hinduism has no fixed creed, that we, are 
suffering from the disease of dogmatism, and that active tolerance 
will establish concord {samavdya) in all spheres of life. 

Radhakrishnan’s faith is that of a modernist who supposes that 
op'enness to novelty and loyalty to tradition are compatible. 
While he has great respect for tradition, he refuses to defend ex- 
hausted traditions, dead forms, and obsolete watchwords. In- 
stead, he calk on India to rise up and smash the spell of tired tradi- 
tions. 

His views on ethics relate closely to his non-illusional maya her- 
meneutics. One of Radhakrishnan’s lifelong tasks was to correct 
the impression of Schweitzer and others in both the West and the 
East that advaita veddnia has no room for a world-affirming ethic. 
Radhakrishnan holds that ethical ideals should be rooted in the 
universal nature of things and that absolute rules and ethical 
principles like ahimsd (non-violence) should be related to parti- 
cular situations. In his view, non-attachment to objects of the 
g/world is the spirit which should motivate all human action. He 
wants “to save the world” by transforming the environment, not 
adjusting to it. Finally he is convinced that there is an organic 
relation between religious spirit and active life in the world. With 
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these philosophical background concepts and recurring religious 
themes in Sir Sarvepalli's thought, we now can turn directly ta 
six meanings of the term may a. 




Six Meanings of Maya 


This chapter sets forth Sir Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan’s answer to 
the question “What is the meaning of may a ?** Etymologically, 
the term maya is derived from the Sanskrit verbal root ma which 
means: (1 ) measure; (2) measure with, compare ; (3) mete out; 
(4) arrange, form; build; make. 1 Therefore, the literal meaning 
of?n4> , a is “that which measures, arranges, forms, builds, makes. 55 
Whitney says the primary meaning of \/mk is “to measure.” 2 
L, Thomas O’Neil agrees 3 in his helpful exposition of the ways and 
contexts in which mayd is used in the Rigvedic tradition. Radha- 
krishnan writes; “Maya is that which measures out, moulds forms 
in the formless.” 4 Unfortunately, the etymological meaning of 
mayd is only the tip of the proverbial iceberg. Most meanings of 
Tndyd in Radhakrishnan do not meet the etymological eye. 

Radhakrishnan summarizes the meanings of maya five times : 
Indian Philosophy , volume one, pages 546-547 (appendix I ) ; In- 
dian Philosophy , volume two, pages 573-574 (appendix II); The 
Bhagavadgitd , pages 42-43 (appendix III); History of Philosophy 
Eastern and Western , volume one, page 279 (appendix IV) ; and 
Paul Arthur Schilpp, ed., The Philosophy of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan, 

1. Charles Rockwell Lanman, A Sanskrit Reader (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1920; reprinted, 1967), p. 215, 

2. William Dwight Whitney, The Roots, Verb- Forms, and Primary Deriva- 
tives of the Sanskrit Language (Leipzig: Breitkopf and liar tel, 1885), p. 119. 

3. In Maya in Sankara : Measuring the Immeasurable (Columbia, Missouri: 
South Asia Books; Delhi: Motilal Banarsidass, 1980), p. 35. 

4. PU, 83. 
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pages 800*802 (appendix V). Each of these summaries contains 
six parts. 5 It is therefore reasonable to conclude that Radha- 
krishnan thinks the term maya has six meanings. Unfortunately, 
he does not give exactly the same six meanings in each summary. 
The 1948 summary in appendix III is used in order to organize 
this analysis of Radhakrishnan’s maya hermeneutics. 

The meanings of maya in the Svetafvatara Upanisad are summari- 
zed by the philosophy professor in a discussion of Indian philo- 
sophy which includes this observation: “These different significa- 
tions [of maya'] are not irreconcilable, though confusion will 
result if we do not carefully distinguish them.” 0 Heeding his 
advice, it seems wise to use superscripts in order to distinguish 
carefully among Radhakrishnan’s six meanings of maya. The 
overall thesis of this study is that as a Hindu modernist, Sarve- 
palli Radhakrishnan rejects an interpretation of maya which says 
that the world is an illusion and accepts an interpretation which 
says that maya has these six meanings : maya 1 as inexplicable mys- 
tery, maya 2 as power of self-becoming, maya 3 as duality of con- 
sciousness and matter, maya 4 as primal matter, mayifi as conceal- 
ment, and maya D as one-sided dependence. 


L Maya as Inexplicable Mystery 

Radhakrishnan is convinced that reality in its entirety cannot be 
grasped by the discursive intellect* This conviction shapes his 
first meaning of maya. Philosophically speaking, maya 1 is episte- 
mological, not ontological. Religiously speaking, maya 1 states 
Radhakrishnan’s belief that mystery resides at the heart of things. 
Placing his epistemological conviction and his religious belief 
under one umbrella, we get maya 1 as inexplicable mystery. Most 
often, maya 1 signifies the inexplicable mystery surrounding the 
relation between Brahman and the world. Now and then it signi- 
fies other inexplicable mysteries, for instance: 

It is one thing to say that the secret of existence, how the un- 
changeable reality expresses itself in the changing universe, 

5. The parts are numbered one through six in the first four summaries . 
The fifth summary is divided into four sections. Two of these sections have two 
parts. 

6. IP, I, 513. 
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without forfeiting its nature, is a mystery, and another to dis- 
miss the whole changing universe as a mere mirage. 7 

When the unchangeable reality expresses itself in the changing 
universe, in Radhakrislmnn’s view, the result is not a mere mirage. 
Mytltiy and mirage do not have identical meanings. Maya 1 does 
!>ft( indicate that the world is an illusion. This section describes 
Rndhnkrishnan’s meaning of may a 1 in four parts: (a) statements 
from Minimal ies in the appendices; (b) the inexplicability of the 
relation between Brahman and the world ; (c) the idea that we 
are bound Prometheus-like to the rock of mystery; and(d) Radha- 
krishnan’s recommendation that we adopt an attitude of wise 
agnosticism. 

First, statements found in the appendices pertaining to maya 1 
arc examined. Radhaki ishnan uses the phrase “inexplicable 
mystery” in his 1940 summary: “If theSupreme Reality is unaf- 
fected by the events of the world then the rise of these events 
becomes an inexplicable mystery.” (appendix III) It is signifi- 
cant that when Radhakrishnan wrote the “Introduction” to his 
translation nVTh* BhagavadgUfi in 1940, he used virtually the same 
summary of the meanings of maya which he had already publi- 
shed in 1990. (appendix I). 

In his summary of the meanings of may a in advaila vedanta philo- 
sophy (1°27), Radhakrishnan employs the epistemological word 
“incomprehensibility”: 

We can never understand how the ultimate reality is related 
to the world of plurality, since the two are heterogeneous, 
and every attempt at explanation is bound to fail. This in- 
comprehensibility is brought out bv the term maya. (appen- 
dix II). 


Ills 1952 summary (appendix IV) is virtually identical with his 
1927 summary. In both, the relation between “the ultimate rea- 
lity" a:ul "the world of plurality” parallels the relation between 
poise one (Brahman) and poise four (Pm?/), a relation which 
Radhakrishnan declares is logically inexplicable. 

Tie' re.td-r is alerted that the second part of this section on 
has already be-im. In a “Reply to Critics” published in 


7. rr.ii.wj. 
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The Philosophy of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan , edited by Paul Arthur 
Schilpp, Radhakrishnan summarizes his interpretation of the 
status of the world and the doctrine of maya, explaining: 

When the Absolute is taken as pure being, its relation to the 
world is inexplicable, anirvacaniya . We know that without the 
background of being there can be no world. The relation 
between the two cannot be logically explicated. This inex- 
plicability of the logical relationship does not repudiate the 
existence of the world. It does not say that the world is not, 
though it appears to be. (appendix V) 

Two points are particularly noteworthy. First, he places inex- 
plicable and anirvacaniya in apposition. Anirvacaniya is a Sanskrit 
compound containing \/vac meaning “to speak” plus the nega- 
tive prefix “a”. It conveys the idea that something cannot be 
spoken. Anirvacaniya means inexpressible. 8 9 In the second place, 
Radhakrishnan thinks the inexplicability of the logical relation- 
ship between the Absolute and the world does not repudiate the 
existence of the world. He asserts repeatedly that the world exists 
even though we cannot say exactly how. For instance, he con- 
fesses that “We do not and cannot know the why of this world. 
It is this fact of its inexplicable existence that is signified by the 
word mayaP* Primarily, may a 1 as inexplicable mystery infers to 
the relation between Brahman and the world. 

However, maya 1 now and then signifies other kinds of mystery. 
Tor instance, Radhakrishnan agrees in part with Gaudapada and 
Sankara that maya signifies mystery in the relation between 
Atman and the world: 

The word maya is not used by Gaudapada with any strictness. 
It is used to indicate (1 ) the inexplicability of the relation 
between the Atman and the world ; (2 ) the nature or power 
of Isvara; (3) the apparent dreamlike character of the world. 
The first is brought into greater prominence by Sarhkara, who 
is indifferent to the third, which makes Gaudapada s posi- 

8. HPEW, I, 280. Referring to the relation of the empirical world to 
Brahman, Radhakrishnan writes: “It is maya, or mysterious, or anirvacaniya 
(inexplicable), as Samkara puts it.” (IP, I, 184). Gf. IP, II, 566, 638. 

9. IP, I, 34. 
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tion more akin to the samvrtisatya or untruth of the Madhya- 
mikas rather than to the vyavaharikasatya or practical truth. 10 
If Atman and Brahman arc identical, then the relation between 
Atman and the world is identical with the relation between Brah- 
man and the world. Elsewhere Radhakrishnan states that this 
relation between the Atman and the psychological self is inexpli- 
cable, nifiya, or mysterious. 5111 He thinks in ay a?* signifies mystery 
in the relation between the universal seif (Atman) and the parti- 
cular self (atman). 

So far mdyd x lias been described as the inexplicability of the 
relation between Brahman and the world and between Atman 
and atman. Basically, mdyd 1 in the writings of Sarvepalli Radha- 
krishnan signifies the inexplicability of any relation. He writes: 
*Thc inexplicability of the relation between the two is 
assumed by the Upanisads, and the later Vedanta gives to it the 
name of maya. 1 ’ 12 It refers to inexplicability . What docs Radha- 
krishnan mean by “the relation between the two? 15 The para- 
graph in which he makes this statement contains references to 
several pairs: God and the world, self-conscious Isvara and inde- 
terminate matter, Brahman on the one hand and subject and 
object on the other. The paragraph also contains Radhakrish- 
nan’s assertion that “The real is one, yet we have the two. 55 It is 
reasonable to conclude that Radhakrishnan has in mind not only 
the relation between the specific relata to which he refersBut also 
the relation between any lyd 1 as the inexplicability of 

4:?2v relation between any two is a facet of Radhakrishnan’s monism. 
1 he concept of mdyd 1 is coherent with his view that there is an 
ultimate oneness of things which dissolves all relations and relata. 
In the third place, Radhakrishnan thinks we are “bound Pro- 


metheus-like to tlic rock of mystery by the chains of our finite 


mind. 5 ’ 13 Mdyd 1 expresses this epistemological view. There are 


many passages in which Radhakrishnan uses mystery and mdyd 
imer-changeably and they all illustrate mdyd K For instance. 
Radhakrishnan thinks “the transformation of the absolute into 


10 . 

n. 

12 . 

13. 


n\ n, HU. 

IP, II, 604. 


n\ I, 186. The same point is made in IP, I, 538. 
Ii\ II, T67. 
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God is maya or a mystery.” 14 He agrees with Sankara: “If we 
raise the question as to how the finite rises from out of the bosom 
of the infinite, Samkara says that it is an incomprehensible mys- 
tery, maya .” 16 Radhakrishnan comments on Bhagavadgita IV.6 
with its implications for the avatara theory: “The assumption of 
imperfection by perfection, of lowliness by majesty, of weakness 
by power is the mystery of the universe. It is maya from the logi- 
cal standpoint.” 16 Still elsewhere he says: “As to how the primal 
reality in which the divine light shines everlastingly can yet be- 
the source and fount of all empirical being, we can only say that 
it is a mystery, maya.” 17 Finally, Radhakrishnan writes: 

As to why the divine should have permitted this particular 
plan, we can understand it when we cross the barrier of our 
limited intelligence, and see things from the Supreme Iden- 
tity that lies behind the terrestrial process. From where we 
are, we can only say that it is a mystery (maya), or is the 
divine will, or the expression of his creative force. Maya does 
not mean that the world is a vain illusion, mere smoke with- 
out fire. 18 

Clearly, Radhakrishnan uses maya 1 to signify mystery. He also 
denies that maya 1 means the world is a vain illusion, a denial which 
is further evidence for the general thesis of this book. 

Finally, Radhakrishnan recommends an attitude of wise agnos- 
ticism regarding cosmogonic questions. At the Sixth Internation- 
al Congress of Philosophy (1926) in Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
Radhakrishnan presented a paper entitled “The Doctrine of 
Maya: Some Problems” which concludes: 

The most modest course for philosophers would be to admit a 

mystery at the center of things. Ko Veda Kuta iyam 

visrstih ?' Who knows whence this creation is born. It is. 
maya, mystery. Let us hold fast both ends and not try to 

14. IP, I, 539. 

15. HVL, 48. 

16. BG, 154. Gf. IP, I, 544. 

17. ERWT, 90. 

18. RS, 104. Cf. the well-known passage: “As to why there is realisation 
of this possibility, we can only say that it is much too difficult for us in the pit 
to know what is happening behind the screens. It is maya pic], or a mystery 
which we have to accept reverently.” (IVL, 344) 
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find out where the lines meet. The real is the supreme spirit; 
the actual multiplicity is rooted in the real. How, we do not 
know. It is a mystery which we cannot penetrate and a 
wise agnosticism is the only rational attitude . 19 

Admitting that there is mystery surrounding the origin of the- 
universe is not the same as reveling in mystery for its own sake. 
Radhakrishnan does not begin with mystery; he ends there after 
serious attempts to investigate things rationally. He does not 
enjoy Avail owing in the muck and mire of irrationality. As a mo- 
dernist, he trusts reason; as a traditionalist, he trusts the past 
experience of risliis who affirm a mystery at the center of things. 
Radhakrishnan suggests that “the word c maya 5 registers our 
finiteness and points to a gap in our knowledge . 5 ’ 20 Elsewhere 
he admits candidly and therefore admirably that “We conceal 
our ignorance by the use of the word maya . 5 ’ 21 Clearly, Radha- 
krishnan uses the concept of mdyd to express his judgment that we 
do not know how to answer some of our most persistent questions. 
This meaning of mdyd in the writings of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan 
is confirmed by two secondary sources. Charles A. Moore re- 
ports: “Radhakrishnan insists repeatedly that we cannot answer 
the question ‘Why P’^and that the concept of mdyd expresses this 
ultimate mystery . 5522 Vishwanath S. Naravane explains that 
“There is another aspect of the doctrine of Maya to which Radha- 
krishnan has often drawn attention. This is the aspect of mystery- 
which appeals to the poetic and imaginative side of human na- 
ture . 5 ’ 23 

To summarize this section, mdyd 1 as inexplicable mystery is an 
epistemological concept which conveys Radhakrishnan’s position 
that we cannot explain the relation between Brahman and the 

19. E. S. Brightman, ed , Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of' 
Philosophy (New York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1927), p. 688. On 

ho veda ? and mdya } sec IP, I, 102. On the phrase “wise agnosticism,” see 
HVL, 49-50; IP, II, 658. 

20. IP, II, 569. 

21. IP, I, 538. 

22. Charles A. Moore, “Metaphysics and Ethics in Radhakrishnan’s 
Philosophy,” in Paul Arthur Sclulpp, ed., The Philosophy of Sarvepalli Radha- 
krishnan (New York: Tudor Publishing Company, 1952), p. 302. 

23. Vishwanath S. Naravane, Modern Indian Thought (New York: Asia. 
Publishing House, 1964), p. 248. 
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world. He portrays this relation as inexpressible {anirvacaniya) . 
Basically, maya 1 in Radhakrishnan’s hermeneutics signifies the 
inexplicability of any relation. He thinks we are bound Prome- 
theus-like to the rock of mystery by the chains of our finite minds. 
Using the words maya and mystery interchangeably, Radhakrish- 
nan recommends that we maintain an attitude of wise agnosti- 
cism regarding the ultimate cosmogonic questions. 

II. Maya 2 as Power of Self-Becoming 

Radhakrishnan’s writings contain six meanings of maya , none of 
"which is closer to the etymological meaning of the term than 
maya 2 . Etymologically, the word maya means that which meas- 
ures, arranges, forms, builds, makes. As the power of self-becom- 
ing, maya 2 is that which measures out, molding forms in the form- 
less. Maya 2 is closely related to theories of creation. Whereas 
maya 1 is an epistemological concept, maya 2 is a cosmogonic con- 
cept. It refers to the creative activity which Radhakrishnan 
identifies as poise two of reality — Isvara. This section considers: 
(1 ) statements of maya 2 in the appendices; (2) the power of self- 
becoming as the power of self-expression; (3) the power of self- 
becoming as the power of creation; and (4) maya 2 as it relates to 
the theory of illusion. 

Statements of maya 2 in the appendices refer to “the power of 
.self-becoming 55 (appendices I and III), “the power of self-ex- 
pression (appendices II and IV), “creative power 55 (appendix 
V), and “the power of manifestation 55 (appendix V). Radha- 
krishnan uses all of these phrases to invite our attention to that 
which he calls maya and which we call maya 2 

“The power of self-becoming 55 is Radhakrishnan’s translation 
of atmavibhuti , a compound of atman and -y/bhu plus vi, Atman 
cannot be translated into English adequately, but it is often ren- 
dered self 2i Monier- Williams says the prefix vi plus the verbal 
root bhu in the Rg Veda means “to arise, be developed or mani- 
fested, expand, appear. 55 Thei’efore, atmavibhuti means“ the aris- 
ing, developing, manifesting, expanding, or appearing of the 

24. Monier-Williams says atman is variously derived from an, to breathe; 
^/at 3 to move; ^/va, to blow. He says atman in the Rg Veda means “the breath; 
the soul, the principle of life and sensation/’ 
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self.” Two points about this self are noteworthy. First, the abso- 
lute self (Atman) in Radhakrishnan’s view is “that one .” 25 There- 
fore, mdya 2 as a philosophical concept refers to the power of “that 
one” to become the many. Radhakrishnan and Plotinus both 
put forth theories of emanation. Second, Radhakrishnan views 
the absolute self (Atman) as Brahman. Therefore, r nay a 2 as a 
religious symbol expresses his attitude of conviction that Brah- 
man becomes the world. Earlier it was noted that Radhakrish- 
nan derives Brahman from \/brh meaning to grow, to burst forth. 
He is convinced that the world is the result of the “growth” or 
the “bursting forth” which is Brahman. 

It is important to notice that Radhakrishnan’s theory of self- 
becoming is not like theories of creation familiar to students of 
the Bible and the Qur’an. These theories of creation posit an 
independent deity which causes the world to come into being. But 
Radhakrishnan’s theory of self-becoming posits no such indepen- 
dent deity. While Radhakrishnan contends that Isvara, with 
respect to Hiranyagarbha (the world-soul) and Virat (the world), 
is completely independent, he also contends that Isvara with 
respect to Brahman is not independent. Without Brahman, Isvara 
would be cosmogonically impotent. 

Maya in the writings of S. Radhakrishnan sometimes refers to 
the “power of self-expression.” The category mdya 2 is intended 
to include all such references. Radhakrishnan reports that “The 
power of self-expression possessed by the personal Islivara (God) 
is sometimes called maya .” 26 Elsewhere he writes: “The absolute 
is looked upon as a personal God by whose power of self-expres- 
sion or maya the world is sustained .” 27 He states clearly: 

Theoretical philosophy, interested in deducing the world of 
being from the first principle of an absolute self which -has 
nothing contingent about it, is obliged, whether in East or 
West, to accept some principle of self-expression (maya), 
of objectivity (prakrti)....The self limitation of the primal 
consciousness, or the rise of the obstacle against which the 

23. Cf. tadekam (Rg Veda X. 129) 

26. Encyclopedia Brilannica, 14th ed. 5 s.v. “Indian Philosophy,” by S. Radha- 
krishnan. 

27. IP, I, 675. 
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self breaks itself, has to be assumed, however incomprehen- 
sible it may be. Similarly in the conception of Isvara we have, 
besides the absolute Brahman, the element of objectivity or 
prakrti, self-expression or maya . 28 

Radhakrishnan thinks that an absolute self (Atman) requires the 
power of self-expression in order to produce the world. He rea- 
sons that primal consciousness must have the capacity to limit 
itself, to break itself into the objects of the world. He refers to 
“the self-sundering of the Eternal which calls into existence the 
universe of men and things ” 29 and reports that “this self-limit- 
ing power of the Absolute is called in Indian philosophy Maya ” 30 
Radhakrishnan composes several other variations on this theme, 
for instance: “Maya represents at the conceptual level the self- 
distinction residing in the very heart of reality, propelling it to 
develop itself .” 31 Another variation illustrates the close connec- 
tion between maya 2 and the etymological meaning of maya : 
“Maya is used as the name of the dividing force, the finitising 
principle, that which measures out the immeasurable and creates 
forms in the formless .” 32 In short, maya 2 as the power of self- 
becoming is also described by Radhakrishnan as the power of 
self-expression, the self-sundering of the Eternal the self-limiting 
power of the Absolute, the self-distinction residing in the very 
heart of reality, the dividing force, and the finitising principle. 

It is important to notice that Radhakrishnan thinks this power 
of self-expression is a sine qua non of the Absolute. There is a well- 
known song which children sing : “My hat, it has three corners; 
three corners has my hat. And had it not three corners, it would 
not be my hat.” These lyrics illustrate the certitude which results 
from a circular argument. Now consider Radhakrishnan’s claim: 
“Maya is the objectifying or manifesting tendency. If the power 

28. IP, II, 554-555. Gf. HVL, 50. Radhakrishnan also says maya is “the 
force of self-expression.” (IP, II, 600) 

29. PRT, 28. 

30. RRCP, 164. He cites with approval what he calls the Hegelian phra- 
seology. “the self separates itself from itself to return to itself to be itself.” 
(RRGP, 444) 

31. IP, I, 197. Gf. “Maya, in the sense of energy, is potentially eternal in 
being.” (IP, I, 186) 

32. IP, II, 570. Cf. Radhakrishnan’s reference to a “principle of maya 
or svabhava.” (IP, II, 460) 
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of manifestation were excluded from the nature of the Absolute, 
it would not be the Absolute .” 33 Maya 2 is this objectifying ten- 
dency, this power of manifestation. 

It is also important to notice Radhakrishnan’s ' view that the 
, objectification or manifestation of the Absolute does not affect 
its unity or integrity. He reports that: 

This power of actualisation is given the name of maya in later 

Vedanta, for the manifestation does not distrub the unity and 

integrity of the One. The One becomes manifested by its 

own intrinsic power, by its iapas . 34 

Radhakrishnan’s view is that the ultimate oneness of tilings is 
not shattered when may a 1 objectifies that which was previously 
beyond the duality of subject and object. Neither is it shattered 
when maya 2 actualizes that which was previously pure potential 
or manifests that which was previously uftmanifested . 35 

So far in this section the reader’s attention has been invited to 
statements of maya 2 in the appendices and maya 2 as the power of 
self-expression. Maya 2 as the power of creation is the next item 
for consideration. Creation is the standard translation of the San- 
skrit word srsti. However, Radhakrishnan points out quite cor- 
rectly that “The Sanskrit word srsfi means literally emanation, 
letting loose ” 80 and adds elsewhere that “The theory of emana- 
tion is distinguished from creation .” 37 It is important to keep in 

mind the distinction between emanation theories and creation 
* 

theories. Emanation theories state that the many emanate from 

33. RCW, 87-08. 

34. PU, 35-36. Cf. “The world is the play of Brahman^ his vildsa , his maya . 
It is the expression of the urge in Brahman to become many.” (BS, 36) Cf. also 
Radhakrishnan’s sermon “Chaos and Creation,” delivered at Manchester 
College, Oxford, November, 1929, in which he compares tapas with the brood- 
ing or moving of the spirit upon the face of the waters as described in Genesis 
1.2 (EWR, 73-98). 

35. Cf. As the Supreme brings forth the whole universe by His own 
power of maya, He is not' in any way affected by it as others are.” (PU, 734) 
See ERWT, 92. This is the meaning of the concept mciycP which is presented 
later in this study. 

36. BS, 140. Cf. “If we are earnest students of truth {paramdrthacintakah ) 
and not mere speculators about creation (srsticintakdh) y we shall see that there 
is no such thing as creation at all.” (IP, II, 459) 

37. ERWT, 210. 
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the one without ever really separating themselves from the oner 
whereas creation theories state that there is a real separation be- 
tween the creator and the created. Radhakrishnan’s theory that 
the self becomes the universe of plurality and individuality is a 
theory of emanation in that he thinks there is no real separation, 
between the many and the one. Such a real separation is preclu- 
ded by his view of the ultimate oneness of things. In order to 
explain his interpretation of maya to Western audiences, Radha- 
krishnan often refers to maya as the power of creation. These refer- 
ences give the impression that Radhakrishnan’s cosmogonic 
theory is a theory of creation. This is a false impression because 
he does not think there is any real separation between the creator 
and the created, Isvara and Virat, respectively. In the final anal- 
ysis, he thinks they are poises of one reality. 

Without a doubt, Radhakrishnan thinks that maya is the power 
of creation 38 (srsfi) and that this power of creation is Isvara’s. 
Many passages illustrate Radhakrishnan’s use of the word maya 
in this way such as his claim that “the world is created by the 
power of maya of Isvara .” 39 Radhakrishnan indicates that the 
meaning of maya as creative power is the meaning contained, in 
the Rg Veda : 

The Svetafvatara Upanisad describes God as mdyin, the wonder- 
working powerful Being, who creates the world by His powers. 
Here maya is used in the sense in which the Rg Veda employs 
it, the divine art or power by which the divinity makes a like- 
ness of the eternal prototypes or ideas inherent in his nature. 
Indra is declared to have assumed many shapes by his maya. 
Maya is the power oi Isvara from which the world arises . 40 


r 

38. PU, 90. 

39. PU, 87. Gf. BS, 30. 

40. PU, 82-83. Gf. “God, the self-conscious Is'vara, is the great mdyin who 
produces the world.” (ERWT, 92) Cf. also his references to a “God who with 
His protean magic or maya shapes and reshapes for ever all cosmic being.” 
(IP, I, 459) Also see IP, II, 460. 
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Radhakrishnan thinks God as mayin makes likenesses of the eternal 
prototypes or ideas inherent in his nature. In his view, these like- 
nesses constitute the world. It is important to note in this connec- 
tion that nothing in the concept likeness necessarily implies illusion 
or mirage. When an artist makes a likeness of someone, no one 
rushes to the conclusion that the sculpted bust or painted portrait 
is an illusion or a mirage; 

Furthermore, Radhakrishnan describes maya as creative energy. 
These descriptions illustrate mdycr , for instance ; “Maya is the 
energy of Isvara, his inherent force, by which he transforms the 
potential into the actual world .’ 541 He identifies this creative 
energy of Isvara as fakii: c< mayd denotes the saktb or the energy 
\of Isvara .” 42 That Radhakrishnan’s cosmogonic writings con- 
tain a theory of emanation is confirmed in another passage which 
relates maya 2 and fakti: 

God has the power to become anything at any time through 
what is known as his maya-Sakli. He is the creator of every- 
thing and is the material and efficient cause of the world, 
God does not create by using prakrli but through his own 
nature . 43 

Remarkably, Radhakrishnan describes Isvara as both the mate- 
rial and the efficient cause of the world. Isvara is not the efficient 
cause which brings about the world out of something else, in 
Radhakrishnan’s view. He thinks Isvara brings about the world 
by becoming it not by creating it. He consistently denies a dual- 
ism of God and something else. This discussion has now come 
full circle from Radhakrishnan’s view that maya 1 is the power of 
creation, to his view that mayor is the power of self-becoming 
[dlmavibhuli) > 

Finally, Radhakrishnan’s conception of maya? in no way sup- 
ports the theory that the world is an illusion. He docs not think 
the power of creation is a power of illusion, ^writing early in his 
career that: 

The accounts of creation in the Upanishads are not to be 
taken seriously; but they clearly show that the Upanisliad 

41. IP, II, 572. 

42. Ibid., 571. Cf. HPEW, I, 277 ; BS, 36, 71, 127, 141. 

43. BS, 90. Cf. IP, II, 549. 
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writers did not conceive the world as pure illusion. They 
regarded the world as real and seriously set about accounting 
for its reality . 44 

Radhakrishnan’s argument rests on a reasonable assumption. 
Writers who are their own final authority do not write about the 
•creation of the world if they think the world is an illusion. In the 
following passage, Radhakrishnan uses the phrase “Maya doc- 
trine” to indicate the doctrine at may a which states that the nature 
of the world is illusory: “If the Maya doctrine had really been 
held by the earlier Vedantins, they would have said something 
about Maya when the theories of creation were described .” 45 
The phrase “the doctrine of mays'* at the end of the following 
passage is used in the same way: 

When the SvetaSvatara Upanisad looks upon the Supreme as the 
great Mayin, it suggests that this wonderful creation is his 
product. The Upanisads do not support the view that the 
Supreme calls up appearances which have no existence except 
in deluded minds. The different theistic systems adopted 
by the large majority of the Hindus do not advocate the 
doctrine of maya. i0 

Radhakrishnan’s use of the phrase “wonderful creation” is signif- 
icant because it indicates a positive attitude toward the created 
-world. This positive attitude of conviction is as important as 
the symbols Radhakrishnan uses to express it and the beliefs he 
uses to state it. In his “Introduction” to his translation of The 
Bhagavadgita, Radhakrishnan states : 

The creative power by which God fashions the universe is 
called yoga maya. There is no suggestion that the forms, the 
events and the objects produced by maya or the form-build- 
ing power of God, the mayin, are only illusory . 47 

44. “The VP and the DM,” p. 437. Gf. “We see clearly that there is no 
basis for any conception of tire unreality of the world in the hymns of the Rg- 
veda. The world is not a purposeless phantasm, but is just the evolution of 
God. Wherever the word maya occurs, it is used only to signify the might or the 
power: Tndra takes many shapes quickly by his maya’.” (IP, I, 103) 

45. Ibid., p. 447. 

46. HVL, 45. 

47. BG, 41. Cf. “God manifests himself as many through maya. The 
manifestation is not an error or illusion.” (BS, 91) 
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Maya as the form-building power of God is maya 2 . Maya 2 in the 
writings of S. Radhakrishnan is a cosmogonic concept which 
lends no support to the theory that the world is an illusion. 

To summarize this section on maya 2 as the power of self-becom- 
ing, the meaning of maya 2 is closely related to the etymological 
meaning of maya . Mayor is a cosmogonic concept. The phrase 
■“power of self-becoming” is Radhakrishnan’s translation of alma - 
vibhuli . Radhakrishnan J s theory of self-becoming is unlike Bibli- 
cal or Qur’anic creation theories because it has no concept of an 
independent deity which creates something separate. Maya 2 
also means the power of self-expression. Radhakrishnan asserts 
that without this power of self-expression, the Absolute would 
not be the Absolute. He contends that the self-manifestation of 
the Absolute does not affect its unity or integrity. Maya 2 also 
means the power of creation if creation is meant as a translation 
of srstu Even though Radhakrishnan often refers to a creative 
power, his cosmogonic theory is actually a theory of emanation. 
He describes the power of creation (srsti) as Isvara’s. He portrays 
maya as creative energy (iakli ). Finally, Radhakrishnan argues 
that maya 2 as the power of self-becoming does not support the 
theory that the world is an illusion. 

III. Maya 3 as Duality of Consciousness and Matter 

Maya 1 as inexplicable mystery is an epistemological concept and 
maya 2 as power of self-becoming is a cosmogonic concept. Maya 3 
as duality of consciousness {purusa) and matter ( prakrti ) is a 
“uniting” concept. Radhakrishnan uses maya 3 to unite the Sam- 
kliya and Vedanta darfanas . Just as he used the concept of abso- 
lute idealism in The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy to 
unite the philosophies of Bergson, Russell and others with his own 
Vedanta philosophy, Radhakrishnan uses maya 3 to unite Samkhya 
thought with his own point of view. He incorporates the Samkhya 
categories purusa (consciousness) and prakrti (matter) into his 
own system. Radhakrishnan *s system is advaita vedanta> a system 
in which non-duality is ultimately real. He thinks the duality 
of consciousness and matter is only penultimately real. 

Radhakrishnan’s published works contain less direct evidence 
for maya* than for any other meanings of maya . Nevertheless, 
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there is some evidence that he thinks maya signifies the duality 
of consciousness and matter: “Since the Lord is able to produce 
the universe by means of the two elements of His being, prakrti 
and purusa, matter and consciousness, they are said to be maya 
(higher and lower) of God.” (appendix III) This is Radhakrish- 
nan’s only reference to “higher and lower” maya. The uniqueness 
of the phrase prevents us from checking its meaning in another 
context. It is difficult to imagine why he did not write “lower and 
higher” since he values prakrti (matter ) less than purusa (cons- 
ciousness). The phrasing may be a simple oversight. In any 
case, maya 5 is not intended primarily to signify the relative values 
which Radhakrishnan assigns to matter and consciousness. 

Maya 5 is intended to signify “the two elements ofHis [Isvara’s ] 
being.” Maya 5 calls attention to Radhakrishnan’s view that 
twoness or duality of consciousness and matter, being and non- 
being, is inherent in all things. He remarks that “All things 
partake of the duality of being and non-being from Purusottama 
downwards. Even God has the element of negativity or "maya 
though He controls it .” 48 Purusottama is Isvara, poise two of 
reality. Radhakrishnan thinks even Isvara’s nature is dual. 
However, maya 5 is intended to call attention to the duality of 
consciousness and matter in “all things.” Radhakrishnan holds 
that the world process is dual: a mixture of self and not-self, 
spirit and nature, consciousness and matter: 

If we turn to the world process which is a perpetual becoming- - 
it is a mixture of being and non-being, sat and as at, the divine 
principle and prakrti. Hiranya-garbha and his world are both 
subject to time, and should be distinguished from the eternal- 
But the temporal becoming is by no means false . 49 

It is important to notice that Radhakrishnan couples the divine 
principle and prakrti. The Samkhya duality between purusa and 
prakrti is just below the surface. It is also important to notice that 
Radhakrishnan couples Hiranya-garbha and his world. The con- 
text indicates that he has in mind Hiranyagarbha (the world-spirit) 
and Virat (the world). In short, Hiranyagarbha (poise three) 
and Virat (poise four) express symbolically the duality of con- 

48. BG, 27. 

49. PU, 90. 
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sciousness and matter which Radhakrishnan thinks is inherent in 
all tilings and even in I^vara. 

There is direct evidence for maya * as duality of consciousness 
and matter in a paragraph which comprises section III of appen- 
dix V. The paragraph begins: “In the world process itself, we 
have the divine interacting with primal matter.” The paragraph 
ends : 

All things in the world participate in the characters of this 
duality. They are sad-asad-atmaka. They are real as well as 
unreal. This dual character is sometimes indicated by the 
word maya . The world and the World Spirit are both equally 
real, (appendix V) 

This dual character is indicated by maya*. It is important to notice 
that Radhakrishnan mentions the world {Viral) and the World 
Spirit ( Hiranyagarbha ) in the context of maya* to express symboli- 
cally the inherent duality of consciousness and matter in all 
things. He cites with approval a statement from the Vedantasara : 
“The world of duality is mere maya, the real being the 
non-dual .” 60 

Maya* is like an ellipse. An ellipse is the locus of all points the 
sum of whose distances from two fixed points is equal. Usually 
oval, an ellipse can be drawn by tying a string loosely between 
two nails, by pulling the string taut with a pencil point, and by 
swinging the pencil all .the way around the two nails. The two 
nails in this simile are consciousness and matter. All things in the 
universe lie somewhere on the ellipse itself. They are all com- 
prised of consciousness and matter to some degree. Maya 3 signi- 
fies this duality inherent in all things. ~ 

To summarize this brief section on maya 3 as duality of conscious- 
ness and matter, Radhakrishnan uses maya* to unite the Samkhya 
and Vedanta darSanas . There is less direct evidence for this mean- 
ing of maya than for the other five meanings. Maya* calls 
attention to Radhakrishnan’s view that twoncss or duality is inher- 
ent in all things, a worldview suggested by an ellipse. 


\ 


50. IP, II, 460. 
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IV. Maya 4 as Primal Matter 

In his “Introduction” to his translation of The Bhagavadgita, 
Radhakrishnan indicates that “We may here distinguish the 
different senses in which the word ‘maya’ is used and indicate 
its place in the Gita.” (appendix III) He then states thesixmean- 
ings of maya being used as the model for this study. The statement 
includes: “(4) Gradually, maya comes to mean the lower pra- 
krti, since purusa is said to be the seed which the Lord casts into 
the womb of prakrti for the generation of the universe. 5 ’^(appen- 
dix III) Just as maya 3 is a concept used by Radhakrishnan to 
unite the Samkhya and Vedanta philosophies, so also does maya 1 
unite Samkhya and Vedanta. For instance, Samkhya cosmogony 
is reflected in Radhakrishnan’s statement that the seed of con- 
sciousness enters the womb of matter for the generation of the 
universe. 

For Radhakrishnan, the phrase “primal matter” is identical 
with the phrases “lower prakrti ” and “unmanifested prakrti .” 
For example, he proclaims that “In the world process itself, we 
have the divine interacting with primal matter, what Indian 
thinkers call the unmanifested prakrti. This is also called maya.” 
(appendix V) Elsewhere he explains that “Sometimes maya is 
said to be the primal matter or prakrti.” 51 The term maya 4 refers 
to this meaning of maya. 

Maya 4 as primal matter, in Radhakrishnan’s view, is that from 
which all existence arises. He theorizes that “Maya is also used 
for prakrti, the objective principle which the personal God uses 
for creation.” 52 The view that Is vara . (Purusa, the primal person) 
uses primal matter ( prakrti ) for creating the world is consistent 
with some Samkhya cosmogonic ideas. However, Radhakrishnan 
does not share the pluralistic Samkhya view that purusa and 
prakrti are independent : 

The world is traced to the development of prakrti which is 
also called maya in the Advaita Vedanta, but this prakrti or 
maya is not independent of spirit. It is dependent on Brah- 
man. Brahman with prakrti or maya is sa-guna Brahman or 


51. BS, 72. 

52. PU, 86. 
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Isvara comprehending the diversity of souls and objects . 53 

Radhakrishnan thinks that primal matter or maya* is dependent 
on Brahman whereas Samkhya dualism posits spirit and matter 
as separate and independent principles. Radhakrishnan agrees- 
with the Samkhya position that all existence arises from primal 
matter and that primal matter is not an illusion. But he disagrees, 
with the Samkhya position that Purusa is an independent deity, 
a separate creative power. 

Even though Radhakrishnan interprets maya 1 as inexplicable 
mystery which surrounds the relation between Brahman and the 
world, he remains curious, always searching for a theoretical 
explanation of how the one becomes the many — how Brahman 
becomes Virat. It is particularly noteworthy that Radha- 
krishnan’s emanation theory is stated in a way which is 
intended to unite "Vedanta, Samkhya, Vaishnavism and 
Shaivism : , 

The Absolute breaks up its wholeness and develops the reality 
of self and not-self. The self is God, and the not-self the matter 
of the universe. All Hindu systems of philosophy posit these 
two ultimate principles. In the Sankhya it is Purusha and 
Prakriti ; in the Vedanta it is Iswara and Maya] in Vaishnavism 
it is Krishna and Radha ; and in Shaivism it is Shiva and Shakti + 
Maya , Radha and Shakti are respectively the intellectual, the 
emotional and the volitional aspects of Prakriti . Krishna , 
Shiva and Iswara are one in essence, and so arc Radha , Shakti 
and MayaM 

Radhakrishnan uses the Samkhya theory of the three gunas — 
sattva 3 rajas , and tamas — to unite Maya, Radha, and Shakti. 
But he uses the Advaita Vedanta theory of the Absolute to unite 
Samkhya dualism and his own non-dualism. He pictures the 
Absolute with its power of self-becoming — Brahman with its 
maya 2 — bursting forth into the self and the not-self Equating the 
self with God and the not-self with primal matter, he calls the 

53. HPEW, I, 276. Gf. “The Samkhya account is accepted with modi- 
fications. Prakrti ceases to be an independent power, but becomes of the very 
nature of God.” (IP, I, 513) Gf. also “If we think nature to be separate from 
God, we are in the world of maya ” (PRT, 68-69) 

54. RRGP, 444. Cf. Radhakrishnan’s reference to “the not-self or Prakriti 
or Maya.” (PRT, 29) 

i 
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primal matter maya . Here it is being called maya* in order to 
distinguish it from other meanings of maya . It is important to 
note that Radhakrishnan does not think maya* means illusion. 
Primal matter is fully real in so far as it is seen to be part of the 
whole. 

Many other statements 55 by Radhakrishnan contain direct 
■evidence that he uses the word maya to mean prakrti , primal 
matter. There is support for this interpretation of maya in Sveta- 
Jvatara Upanisad IV. 10a which he translates: 

Know then that prakrti is maya 

and the wielder of indy a is the Great Lord. 56 

- R. G. Zaehner translates this passage in a way which makes the 
meaning of may a* even clearer : 

Maya is material Nature (prakrti), this must be known, 

And He who possesses it is the Mighty Lord. 67 

Zaehner’s material Nature is Radhakrishnan’s primal matter . There 
can be no doubt that Radhakrishnan and others use the word 
maya in the sense which we are identifying as maya*, primal matter. 

To summarize the meaning of maya*, Radhakrishnan states 
in his “Introduction 55 to The Bhagavadgita that maya gradually 
•came to mean lower prakrti . He thinks the phrases lower prakrti 
and primal matter are identical and that all existence arises from 
this primal matter. He tries to unite Samkhya dualism and his 
own non-dualism by suggesting an emanation theory according 
to which the Absolute breaks up its wholeness and develops the 
•duality of self and not-self. Samkhya calls it a duality of Purusa 
and piakrti while Vedanta, calls it a duality of Isvara and maya, 
Radhakrishnan’s use of the word maya in this sense is what this 
section calls maya*, primal matter. 


^ V. Maya 5 as Concealment 

Radhakrishnan’s conviction that there is “something more” 

55. IP, II, 260, 326. 549, 556, 557-558, 572-573, 588, 610, 612, 736, 761, 
763; BS, 99. 

56. PU, 734. „ , 

57. Robert Charles Zaehner, trans., The Bhagavadgita (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1969; Oxford paperback), p. 183. Cf. Zaehner’s commentary on The 
Bhagavadgita VII. 14. (Ibid., p. 249) 
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■behind the phenomena of nature and the drama of history has 
been noted in Chapter one. Chapter two set forth his definition of 
philosophy as a logical inquiry into the nature of reality. Chapter 
three presented his view that religion is contact with or imme- 
diate experience of reality ( anubhaua ). This section of chapter 
four examines Sir Sarvepalli’s view that phenomenal things 
conceal “something more” which is behind them. He contends 
that our logical inquiry into the nature of reality is blocked be- 
cause the manifested world hides the unity and harmony of the 
whole: 

(5) As the manifested world hides the real from the vision 
of mortals, it is said to be delusive in character. The world 
is not an illusion, though by regarding it as a mere mechani- 
cal determination of nature unrelated to God, we fail to 
perceive its Divine essence. It then becomes a source of 
delusion.... God seems to be enveloped in the immense 
cloak of maya. (appendix III) 

Radhakrishnan depicts the world as a source of delusion, not an 
illusion. The world deludes, he generalizes, when the perceiver 
fails to perceive it as it really is — related to God. The implica- 
tion is that the problem of maya is inherent in the attitude of those 
who perceive, not in that which is perceived. 

The definitions of illusion , delusion , and hallucination must be 
considered carefully. First of all, an illusion is a distorted or 
abnormal perception. It is important to notice that the meaning 
of the term illusion extends over the entire range of perceptual 
psychology — physiological psychology as well as abnormal 
psychology. Discussion of “distorted” perceptions belongs in 
the realm of physiological psychology. An optical illusion is an 
example of a distorted perception. Secondly, a delusion is a per- 
sistent and false belief about one’s self. Delusion is a term whose 
extension is limited to abnormal psychology. The term is impro- 
per in the realm of physiological psychology. A delusion of 
grandeur is an example of an abnormal perception. The term 
illusion is generic; the term delusion is specific. Finally, hallucina- 
tion is perception of an object which does not exist in the perceiv- 
ci s physical environment. A pink elephant in a psychiatric 
Iiospital room is an example of hallucination. 
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In the block quotation above, Radhakrishnan states that “the 
world is not an illusion * 55 In other words, he does not think the 
world is a distorted or abnormal perception. He also says the 
world “becomes a source of delusion 55 when we consider it to be 
a mere mechanical determination of nature unrelated to God. 
In other words, he thinks the world can become the source of a 
persistent and false belief about one 5 s self. He considers “normal 55 
perception to be perception of the whole — the manifested world 
and “something more 55 behind it. He regards “abnormal 55 per- 
ception as perception of the parts alone — the manifested world 
and nothing more. He takes the position that in abnormal percep- 
tion the world hides or conceals “something more . 55 Radha- 
krishnan uses the word mdyd to signify this “hiding . 55 In his view, 
the word mdyd signifies a “veiling , 55 a “cloaking , 55 a “conceal- 
ment . 55 Such concealment is the meaning of mdyd? . This section, 
analyzes mayo? in five parts: (a) as concealment ; (b) as a source 

of delusion; (c) as a distortion of vision; (d) as an axiological 
concept; and (e) as ignorance (avidyd). 

First of all, Radhakrishnan regards may a? as “the beginning- 
less cosmic principle which hides reality from the vision of man . 5558 
He believes liberation (moksa) from endless rebirth (samsaia) 
requires a vision of the real. Since may a 5 blocks such a vision, it 
prevents liberation. Mdyd 5 is a soteriological concept, and its 
meaning for Radhakrishnan will be misunderstood if its soterio- 
logical context is forgotten. He is convinced that “maya as 
concealment has no power over the liberated soul . 5569 In other 
words, he regards what might be called “liberation power 55 as 
greater than “concealment power . 55 Maya 2 as power of self-be- 
coming and maya? as concealment are both illustrated in a state- 
ment by Radhakrishnan which includes a quotation from 
Browning: 

Maya evolves a variety of names and forms, which in their 
totality is the jagat or the universe. It also conceals the 
eternal Brahman under this aggregate of names and forms. 
Maya has the two functions of concealment of the real and 
the projection of the unreal. The world of variety screens us 
from the real. 

58. IP, II, 460. 

59. IP, II, 639. 
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Some think Creation’s meant to show him forth, 

I say it’s meant to hide him all it can. , 

Browning, Bishop Blougram’s Apology 60 

Clearly, Radhakrishnan thinks that one function of maya is to 
conceal, to hide. His metaphorical affirmation that “God seems 
to be enveloped in the immense cloak of maya” has already 
been noted and the function of a cloak is to cover. Radhakrish- 
nan also refers to “the veil of maya.” 61 He modifies the veil 
metaphor in a particularly noteworthy passage: “In Hindu 
thought, moya is not so much a veil as the dress of God./ 562 A 
dress serves two purposes — it hides and it displays. Likewise,. 
maya 5 can be likened to a scrim. A scrim is used in theater and 
opera in order both to show the audience shapes and colors and 
to hide what is going on backstage. 

Secondly, Radhakrishnan interprets maya 5 as the source of 
delusion. 63 It has been noted that a delusion is a persistent and 
false belief about one’s self. In other words, Radhakrishnan thinks 
that maya 5 is the source of a persistent and false belief about the 
human self The persistent and false belief about the self, in his 
view, is the belief that the true self [Atman) is the same as the 
apparent self ( alman ) : “Maya is a term employed also to indicate 
the tendency to identify ourselves with our apparent selves. 5564 
In a word, Radhakrishnan supposes that humankind suffers from 
delusions of individuality. 55 While the phrase is not his, it states 
the meaning of maya 5 . He theorizes that “The individuals are sub- 
ject to maya, or delusion, being lost in outer appearances We 

get rid of individuality when we transcend maya and realise our 
true status. 5565 He recommends that the way to transcend maya 5 
and realize the self’s true status is to share his faith (1 ) in the ulti- 
mate oneness of all things including selves : 

« f'f Radhakrishnan’s quotation from Praha farlhavivarapat 

(S^II 'V 09 ) k P ossesse d of *he two powers of enveloping and projecting.” 

61. ERWT, 94; BS, 35. 

62. BS, 156-157. 

63. See BG, 41, 218. 

64. WUS, 25. 

" 65. IP, i, 549-550. Cf, IP, I, 192. 
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The view which regards the multiplicity as ultimate is decep- 
tive ( may a ), for it causes the desire to live separate and inde- 
pendent lives. When we are under the influence of maya, 
we think we are completely separate entities, sharing little 
and mistaking individuality, which is one of the conditions 
of our life in space-time, for isolation and not wishing to lose 
the hard outlines of our separate existence. Maya keeps us 
busy with the world of succession and finitude. 66 

Radhakrishnan deems it necessary to erase the hard outline of 
■separate existence. In a discussion of Saktism Radhakrishnan 
makes this statement about the individual self (jiva) : “The jlva, 
under the influence of maya, looks upon itself as an independent 
agent and enjoyer until release is gained.” 67 There is additional 
evidence that Radhakrishnan’s maya hermeneutics includes 
■maya 5 as the source of “delusions of individuality”: 

So long as the individual thinks himself to be a separate atom 
in this immense universe, so long as the feeling of isolation 
has him by the throat, so long as he has the idea that he is 
the chief actor in the stage, he is in the world of Maya,... 
When we recognize the essence of the finite to be in the In- 
finite, when we realise that we are parts of a stupendous 
whole, when we know that we are but the instruments of a 
nobler purpose, we get out of the world of Maya. 08 

The recurring theme that art thou ( tat tvam asi ) in Radhakrishnari’s 
faith (3) is reflected in the clause “When we recognise the essence 
•of the finite to be in the Infinite.” The background concept of 
the whole in Radhakrishnan’s ontology is reflected in the clause 
“when we realise that we are parts of a stupendous whole.” It 
lias been noted that Radhakrishnan’s idealism posits ideas, ideals, 
or values conceived as operative creative forces. They are reflec- 
ted in the clause “when we know that we are but the instruments 
of a nobler purpose.” Quite naturally Radhakrishnan proposes 
ways of dispelling the false and persistent belief in individuality. 

66. ERWT, 94. 

67. IP, 11,736. 

68. “Religion and Life.” p. 100. Cf. The Maya theory simply says that 
we are under an illusion if we think that the world of individuals, the pluralistic 
mni verse of the intellect, is the absolute reality.” (RRGP, 445) 
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To borrow a root image from Indian thought, it could be said that 
Radhakrishnan believes the delusive river of individual existence 
can be crossed in the soteriological vehicle (jatia) of his own 
philosophy and faith. 

Borrowing a root image from Western thought, Radhakrishnan 
diagnoses the people in Plato's cave as suffering from the persist- 
ent and false belief that the shadows are the real: 


The simile of the cave reminds us of the Hindu doctrine of 
may a, or appearance. Plato compares the human race to men 
sitting in a cave, bound, with their backs to the light and 
fancying that the shadows on the wall before them are not 
shadows but real objects . 69 

They suffer because they are prevented from seeing the whole, 
in Radhakrishnan’s view. He cautions that “This world of maya 
has thrown our consciousness out of focus”™ and predicts that 
people are doomed to live in the cave forever if they do not bring 
their consciousness into focus. Continuing the photographic 
metaphor, Radhakrishnan urges people to adjust the lens of their 
mind's eye so as to focus on the parts and the whole. He wants 
people to expand their partial consciousness by seeing both the 
forms and the formless: 


Through the force of maya we have a bewildering partial 
consciousness which loses sight of the reality and lives in the 
world of phenomena. God's real being is veiled by the play 1 
of prakjti and its modes. The world is said to be deceptive 
because God hides Himself behind His creation. The world 
is not a deception but the occasion for it. We must shatter 
all forms, get behind the veil to find the reality. The world 
and its changes constitute the self-concealment of God (tiro- 
dhana) or obscuring of the Creator by His creation . 71 

It is particularly important to notice Radhakrishnan's position 
that “the world is not a deception but the occasion for it.” He 
is convinced that there is nothing inherently deceptive or delusive 
about the world itself. Yet, in his view, the world is too often the 
occasion for deception, the source of delusion. 


69. 

70. 

71. 


ERWT, 146. Gf. BG, 217. 
ERWT, 48. 

BG, 41. 
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In the third place, Radhakrishnan interprets maya 5 as a dis- 
tortion of vision. His meaning becomes clearer when considered 
in the context of a common, desert experience. Sometimes 
“puddles” or even “lakes” appear on the road ahead during the 
summertime. They arc especially dangerous at night for passing 
another car on a two-lane road because they distort distances. 
During the day they sometimes loom so large that it seems reason- 
able to stop the car for fear of another desert phenomenon — the 
flashflood. In a word, the mirages can be dangerous and can 
affect human action if the truth about them is not known. The 
mirage is a distortion of vision. So, too, is maya 5 , in Radhakrish- 
nan’s view. Just as a desert “puddle” can be dangerous if the 
truth about it is not known, so also Radhakrishnan thinks maya 5 
can be dangerous if the truth about it is not known. Whether 
the “puddles” and maya 5 exist or not is an interesting but infeli- 
citous question. It is interesting because it raises the question 
“What do we mean when we say something exists ?” But it is 
infelicitous because it is an ontological question in a soteriological 
context. To borrow a metaphor from medicine, it is like asking 
a person who is in the hospital dying from cancer: “Does cancer 
exist ?” 

Fourthly, Radhakrishnan’s interpretation of maya 5 as a distor- 
tion of vision is axiological. For him, a distortion of vision is also., 
a distortion of values : 

When the Hindu thinkers ask us to free ourselves from maya , 
they are asking us to shake off our bondage to the unreal 
values which are dominating us. They do not ask us to treat 
life as an illusion or be indifferent to the world’s welfare . 72 

Three points are noteworthy here. First, Radhakrishnan does 
not recommend indifference to the welfare of the world. Instead, 
hie calls on Indians and others to rise up and break the spell of an 
-old tradition — the religious tradition that says a strenuous, active 
life is opposed to spiritual perfection. Second, he does not think 
life should be treated as an illusion, a theme which recurs through- 
out his writings. Third, he thinks that people are dominated by 

72. ERWT, 47. Cf. “The doctrine of maya tells us that we fall away from 
our authentic being if we are lost in the world of empirical objects and earthly 
•desires, turning our back on reality which gives them value.” (WUS, 29) 
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unreal values when they are under the influence of maya 5 . These 
last two points appear in a statement which also contains evidence 
that Radhakrishnan would agree with the comparison of maya : 5 
(as a distortion of vision) to a desert Spuddle”: 

When the illusion of the mirage is dissipated by scientific 
knowledge, the illusory appearance remains, though it no 
longer deceives us. We see the same appearance, but give 
a different value to it. When the illusoriness of the illusion 
is perceived, it ceases to be an illusion. Whether the forms 
dissolve themselves in the formless or show themselves to be 
mere appearances of Brahman, on either view the world is 
not a mere illusion . 73 

Radhakrishnan’s statement that we see the same appearance , but give 
•a different value to it is evidence for the axiological meaning of 
maya*. His statement that the world is not a mere illusion is further 
evidence for the thesis of this book . 74 

Finally, Radhakrishnan interprets mayor* as ignorance ( avidya ), 
•specifying that “The concept of maya is intimately related with 
that of avidya . 3575 He asserts that the Svetaivatara Upanisad con- 
tains the concept designated in this study as maya 5 : “Maya in the 
sense of avidya is recognised, since the display of the world hides 
the one spirit in it all ,” 76 Elsewhere he states quite directly that 
“When the multiplicity shuts us away from the reality of God, 

73. IP, II. 639. 

74. Radhakrishnan ’s writings contain much more evidence for the diesis 
of this book. Cf. “We see now how the popular conception of the world as Maya 
or illusion is erroneous .’ 1 (RRGP, 445) Cf. also “The two familiar criticisms 
that for Hindu thought the world is an illusion (maya), that it is divine (panthe- 
ism) cancel each other.” (WUS, 27-28) Cf. also “The world is real and not 
illusory; it is called maya on account of its nature, since it attracts men to itself 
and away from God. The servant of God becomes, through the power of maya, 
the slave of the world.” (IP, II, 763) Cf. also “For die Hindu thinkers, the 
objective world exists. It is not an illusion. It is real not in being ultimate, but 
m being a form, an expression of the ultimate. To regard the world as ultimate- 
ly real is delusion (moha).” (ERWT, 31) 

75. IP, II, 574 . Radhakrishnan points out: “While Samkara uses avidya 
■and maya indiscriminately, later Advaitins draw a distinction between die two.” 

(IP, II, 589) Radhakrishnan discusses maya as ignorance diroughout his writ- 
ings. See RRGP, 206, 277; IP, I, 699; IP, IT, 572, 582, 610-611; PU, 80-81; 
127, 211. 

76. IP, I, 513. 
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Both ma;w 6 as one-sided dependence and mayd 1 as inexplicable 
mystery are illustrated in this passage. Radhakrishnan declares 
that Samkara’s intention with his rope and snake example was to 
illustrate this one-sided dependence . 85 Radhakrishnan concludes 
that Vedantins after Samkara used the term vivarta (appearance) 
to indicate this one-sided relationship , 86 The one-sided depen- 
dence of the world on the Absolute, the intention of the rope and 
snake example, and the difference between vivarta and parinama 
(transformation) are explained by Radhakrishnan as follows: 

W e have parinama or transformation, when the milk is chan- 
ged into curds, and vivarta or appearance, when the rope 
appears as the snake. The different illustrations used by 
-Samkara of the rope and the snake, the shell and the silver, 
the desert and the mirage, are intended to indicate this one- 
sided dependence of the effect on the cause and the mainte- 
nance of the integrity of the cause. In the case of transforma- 
tion, the cause and the effect belong to the same order of 
reality, while in that of appearance the effect is of a different 
order of being from the cause. The world resides in Brahman 
even as the illusion of a snake is said to reside in the rope . 87 

It is important to notice Radhakrishnan’s position that Sarh- 
kara’s illustrations have a double intention. This study calls 
attention to Radhakrishnan’s view of the double intention of the 
rope and snake example by dividing the concept of Maya 0 into 
two parts. Maya? 3 - indicates^ one-sided dependence of the effect {the 
world) on the cause {Brahman ) . Mdydftb indicates the maintenance of 
the integrity of the cause. This section' describes these two aspects 
■of Maya 6 separately. 

First of all, Maya 6a indicates Radhakrishnan’s view regarding 
the one-sided dependence of the world on the Absolute. Con- 
vinced about the reality of an unseen world, Radhakrishnan 
argues that behind the phenomena of nature and the drama of 

85. IP, II, 570; ERWT, 91; HPEW, I, 278; Schilpp, ed., 800; BS, 33, 
141. S. O. Ramakrishnan agrees: “To illustrate this one-sided dependence of 
the effect upon the cause, Sankara gives various examples like the rope-snake, 
shell-silver, etc. 1 ’ {The Vedanta Kesari 49 [June 1962]: 103). 

86. HPEW, I, 278. Cf. appendix V, section one, paragraph two. 

87. IP, II, 570. 
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history is .this “something more” on which the phenonena are 
based. He judges that the discursive intellect cannot grasp in its 
entirety the content of this phrase “something more.” But in 
so far as ultimate reality can be caught in the net of words, he 
refers to it as changelessness which paradoxically grows and 
bursts forth, unity and continuity, consciousness, the whole, 
harmony, and truth. His interpretation of maya** is that the chang- 
ing world depends on the changeless, the world of multiplicity 
depends on the unity behind it, the material world ( prakrti ) 
depends on consciousness ( pnrusa ), the parts depend on the whole, 
behind all discord is harmony, and behind the veil of untruth is 
truth. Radhakrishnan proposes that ultimate reality be con- 
ceived as having four poises — Brahman , Uvara, Hiranyagarbha,, and 
Virat. He proposes further that Virat depends on Brahman since 
“To look upon the world as self-sufficient is to be caught in mayd” m 
Guarding against the hermeneutics of illusion, he narrates: “The 
Upanisads support the doctrine of maya only in the sense that 
there is an underlying reality containing all elements from the 
personal God to the telegraph post .” 89 Maya : 6a is illustrated 
graphically in the philosophy professor’s proposition that “The 
Absolute alone has non-created divine reality; all else is depen- 
dent, created reality. This is the significance of the doctrine of 
maya .” 90 Another passage illustrates not only Radhakrishnan’s 
maya** hermeneutics but also his view that the world is not an 
illusion : 

We see, there is a great difference between this view, which 
ascribes reality, — though a dependent reality, — to the finite 
world, and the Maya view, which reduces it to an illusion. 
The world which our intellect reveals to us is real, though its 
reality is limited and partial. The finite world is not absolute- 
ly real, for it demands something else on which it depends . 01 

With a‘ modernist’s loyalty to tradition, Radhakrishnan argues 
against the view of Maya held by Prabhu Dutt Shastri and others 
that the sole reality of Brahman reduces the world to an illusion. 
Before leaving Radhakrishnan’s interpretation of maya**, 

88. BS, 137. 

89. IP, I, 197. 

90. Schilpp, ed., p. 41. 

91. “The VP and the DM,” p. 441. 
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it is important to notice that references in his writings to maya 
as phenomenality are illustrations of what this study calls maya Ca . 
Incidentally, when a modern philosopher uses the word pheno- 
menon, he or she probably has in mind Kant’s distinction between 
the phenomenal and noumenal. Radhakrishnan’s reference to “the 
wellknown doctrine of the phenomenality of the world (maya)” s ~ 
probably draws on Kant’s distinction. Radhakrishnan states 
that “The abstract expression of this phenomenality of the world 
is maya ,” 03 further exemplifying mdya 6a . Sir Sarvepalli’s reference 
to the fragility of the universe illustrates mdya? a as well as his 
position that the world is not an illusion: 

The phenomenal character of the empirical self and the world 
answering to it is denoted by the word maya, which signifies 
the fragility of the universe. Maya does not mean that the 
empirical world with the selves in it is an illusion, for the 
whole effort of the cosmos is directed to and sustained by the 
one supreme self, which though distinct from everything is 
implicated in everything . 04 

In keeping with the overall thesis of this book, Radhakrishnan 
rejects the interpretation of maya which says that the empirical 
world with the selves in it is an illusion. 

Sir Sarvepalli’s references to the mutability and the passing- 
ness of all things are also illustrations of mayd? a . For instance he 
remarks that “The mutability of things which is part of the con- 
notation of the word maya is a well-known theme in the world’s 
literature ” 05 and that “Every object is tending to pass away from 
itself to something else.... This character of tlie world is enough 
to indicate its nature as appearance, or maya .” 05 The mutabi- 
lity and passingness of all things is also expressed in Radhakrish- 
nan’s statement: “When we speak of the world as maya we refer 
to the feeling of the vanity of life .” 07 The following statement < 

92. ERWT, 223. ' 

93. IP, II, 564. 

94. WUS, 25. 

95. ERWT, 85. 

96. IP, II, 532. Gf. “In other words, the tilings of the world arc not eter- 
nal. The world is may a , i.e., passes away, but God is eternal.” (ERWT, 86) 

97. BS, 136. 
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further supports the thesis that Radhakrishnan’s maya hermeneu- 
tics includes maya?* as the one-sided dependence of the world on 
Brahman; it also supports the overall thesis of this book that 
Radhakrishnan thinks the world is not an illusion: 

The doctrine of maya declares that the world is dependent on 
and derived from the ultimate reality. It has the character 
of perpetual passing away, while the real is exempt from 
change. It has therefore a lower status than the supreme 
itself. In no case is its existence to be confused with illusory 
being or non-existence. Even Samkara [sic], who advocates 
the theory of maya, carefully distinguishes the phenomenal 
existence of the 'world from the being of Brahman and the 
non-being of dreams, illusions, etc. Besides, many other 
interpreters of the Vedanta repudiate the doctrine of maya 
even in this limited sense . 08 

The clause in no case is its ( the world’s ) existence to be confused with 
illusory being or non-existence is another variation on the theme 
which Radhakrishnan repeats again and again throughout 
all his writings. 

This study has already noted Radhakrishnan’s cosmogonic 
theory of emanation in which the one becomes many without 
being affected by the many. This is the meaning of the concept 
designated It signifies the maintenance of the integrity 

of the cause. For instance, the translator of the Upanisads pens: 

Maya in this view states the fact that Brahman without losing 
his integrity is the basis of the world. Though devoid of all 
specifications, Brahman is the root cause of the universe. 
Tf a tiling cannot subsist apart from something else, the latter 
is the essence of that thing . 5 The cause is logically prior to 
the effect. Questions of temporal beginning and growth are 
subordinate to this relation of ground and consequent. The 
world docs not carry its own meaning. To regard it as final 
and ultimate is an act of ignorance . 09 


98. Perm, cd. f Religion in Transition, pp. 22-23. 

99. PU, 80. Cf. PU, 560. Cf. also <f If Brahman is to be viewed as the cause 
of the world it is only in the sense that the world cannot be explained apart 
from Brahman, though the latter is in no way touched by the world of appear- 

{Enochpcdm Britannia:, 14tb cd., s.v. “Indian Philosophy,” by S. 
R nciltiilcrtsliri tin ] * 
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Clearly, Radhakrishnan considers Brahman to be the root cause 
'of the universe. He conceives Brahman’s causal activity as having 
no effect on the cause. Radhakrishnan’s sixfold summary of 
maya in his “Introduction” to The Bhagavadgita (appendix III), 
the paradigm for the six meanings of maya described in this chap- 
ter, begins: “If the Supreme Reality is unaffected by the events 
of the world,...” This lack of affect in the relation of the world 
to Brahman is the meaning of mdyd 6 ' 0 . Radhakrishnan’s cosmo- 
gonic theory of emanation in which the integrity of the cause is 
maintained may be clarified by considering his concept of reality 
in four poises. Radhakrishnan theorizes that Brahman as causal 
activity is Xsvara. He thinks that Xsvara’s power of self-becoming 
gives rise to the world-spirit ( Hiranyagarbha ) and the world 
(Viral). Mdyaf 0 means that while Brahman has an effect on 
Virdf, Viral has no effect on Brahman. 

To summarize this section on maya 6 as one-sided dependence, 
Radhakrishnan thinks that the world depends on the Absolute 
and that the Absolute does not depend on the world. He argues 
that this one-sided dependence is what Samkara means by his 
example of the rope and the snake. The concept mayd Ga indicates 
Radhakrishnan’s view that behind the phenomena of nature and 
the drama of history there is “something more” on which the 
phenomena are based. References in Radhakrishnan’s writings 
to phenomenality as the meaning of maya illustrate mdyd 6& . His 
references to the mutability and the passingness of all things also 
illustrate maya 6a . Mdydf° indicates Radhakrishnan’s view that 
the integrity of the cause is always maintained. According to 
his theory of emanation, Virat as the effect does not affect Brah- 
man as the cause. 

In summary, the writings of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan con- 
tain at least six meanings of the term maya. This study has intro- 
duced six superscripts in order to distinguish the meanings. 
The model used in this book originates with Sir Sarvepalli’s 
own sixfold summary of the meanings of mdya in his “Introduc- 
tion” to his translation of The Bhagavadgita (appendix III). 

Maya 1 means inexplicable mystery. It is an epistemological 
concept which indicates Radhakrishnan’s position that the rela- 
tion between the world and the Absolute cannot be explained. 
Regarding ultimate cosmogonic questions, Radhakrishnan re- 
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commends that an attitude of wise agnosticism be adopted. He 
generalizes that people are bound Prometheus-like to the rock 
of mystery by the chains of their finite minds. 

Nevertheless, Radhakrishnan cannot resist the temptation to 
offer a theoretical explanation for the origin of the world. Maya 2 
is a cosmogonic concept which means the power of self-becomings 
(. dtmavibhidi ). Maya 2 also means the power of self-expression, 
the power of self-manifestation, the power of creation (srsti), 
and creative energy (Sakti). In Radhakrishnan’s view, the power 
of self-becoming is inherent in Isvara. 

Maya? signifies the duality of consciousness [purasa) and matter 
( prakrti ) which Radhakrishnan posits as a characteristic of all 
things. It is a “uniting ’ 5 concept in that he uses it to unite the 
Samkhya and Vedanta darfanas. In order to visualize may a? 
this study suggests that Radhakrishnan views all things as if they 
were on the curve of an ellipse whose two foci are consciousness 
and matter. 

Maycfi means primal matter, a phrase which Radhakrishnan 
equates with lower prakrti . He tries to unite Samkhya dualism 
and his own non-dualism by suggesting that an alleged Absolute 
breaks up its own wholeness into self and not-self, Purusa and 
prakrti , Isvara and maydS respectively. 

Maya 5 means concealment. It is an axiological and soterio- 
logical concept, not an ontological one. Radhakrishnan is con- 
vinced that phenomena hide, veil, cloak, and conceal “something 
more” on which the phenomena are based. He presents maya 5 
as the source of an alleged delusion of individuality and describes 
it as a distortion of vision. It is like the illusion of a “puddle” 
in the desert. Radhakrishnan interprets mdyd h as ignorance 
( avidya ) and warns his readers about its capacity to chain and 
fetter. Maya 5 is to the cosmos as avidya is to the individual. 

This study splits the meaning of mdya? into two parts. MaycP* 
means the one-sided dependence of the effect on the cause* 
Mayfly means the maintenance of the integrity of the cause* 
Radhakrishnan thinks that the world — symbolized by Virat — 
depends on the Absolute and that the Absolute— symbolized by 
Brahman — does not depend on the world. Radhakrishnan ex- 
plains that this one-sided dependence is the meaning of Sarhkara’s. 
snake and rope illustration. 
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This chapter evaluates Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan’s may a herme- 
neutics. The six meanings of mdya are evaluated separately in 
sections one through six, respectively. Section seven gives a 
general estimate of Radhakrishnan’s doctrine of maya as well as 
the strengths and weaknesses of his overall philosophical position. 

I. Maya 1 : An Epistemological Issue 

Maya 1 as inexplicable mystery is basically an epistemological 
•concept, inviting attention to the question: “How do we know 
what we know ?” Chapter one described Radhakrishnan’s faith 
(1) — his attitude of conviction — regarding the reality of an un- 
seen world behind the flux of phenomena. Many variations on 
this theme have been noted such as Radhakrishnan’s confession 
that behind the phenomena of nature and the drama of history ij 
an unseen spiritual power. Therefore, the basic issue in thi: 
•evaluation of Radhakrishnan’s mayd 1 concept is : “How do w< 
know anything about the alleged reality of an unseen world be 
hind the phenomenal flux?” In other words: “How do w^ ge 
•our minds around the idea of an alleged ‘something more’ ?” 
Radhakrishnan supposes that religious knowledge is intuitive 
•equating intuitive knowledge and integral insight. He takes th 
position that integral insight is gained in a mode of presentation 
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immediacy, implying that reality in ils entirety cannot be grasped 
mediately through discursive intellect. On the journey to- 
ward the realm of religious knowledge and certitude, suggests 
Radliakrishnan, one passes through the land of discursive intel— 
lect in order to gain certain knowledge in the land of intuition. 
He contends that one is able to “see things from the Supreme 
Identity that lies behind the terrestrial process. 551 This conten- 
tion is the major weakness in Radhakrishnan’s epistemology, for 
how can things be seen from the Supreme Identity ? In short, 
how can we see things as though we were God ? Radhakrishnan’s 
faith (3 ) — aham brahmasmi (I am divine) and fat tvam asi (That 
art thou) — allows him to argue from the divine point of view. 
On the other hand, Christian faith includes the attitude of great 
conviction that God and persons are separate realities. The 
Biblical doctrine of creation implies that God and persons are- 
not identical. Therefore, responsible Christians refrain from mak- 
king assertions as if it were possible to see things from God’s 
point of view. Religious knowledge claims are based on informa- 
tion garnered from human experience, but who knows with 
certainty anything about God’s experience ? Incidentally, fair- 
ness to Radhakrishnan requires his opponents to notice his tem- 
perate attitude of wise agnosticism reflected in the phrase from 
Rg Veda X. 129 — *0 veda ? (Who knows ?) 

Radhakrishnan’s epistemology includes the view that reality 
and truth are many-sided. He shares with the Jains an anekanta- 
vadist point of view. Furthermore, Radhakrishnan often takes, 
the position that reality and truth are of just two kinds — penulti- 
mate and ultimate. Bifurcating reality into two ontological levels, 
he uses nine adjectives to describe that which is penultimate — 
conditioned, contingent, created, dependent, empirical, finite, 
manifested, phenomenal, and relative. There are many illustra- 
tions of Radhakrishnan’s split-level way of thinking, but two will 
suffice. He explains that “Reality, according to the Vedanta, has. 
two aspects, the higher and the lower, the fixed and the chang- 


1. Tins statement appears in chapter four, section I. All undocumented, 
statements by Radhakrishnan appearing in this chapter are taken from the 
respective sections in chapter four which deal with the meaning of maya under 
discussion. 
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ing, the absolute and the relative .” 2 Secondly, he observes that 
a In man there is a struggle between the higher and the lower... 
He is an amphibious animal living in two worlds .” 3 The radical 
difference between Radhakrishnan and his opponents lies in the 
fact that Radhakrishnan makes knowledge claims based on trans- 
human experience. He “tells it like it is” from the ultimate, 
absolute, divine point of view, from an alleged Supreme Identity 
that lies behind the terrestrial process. 'Radhakrishnan claims 
to speak with the authority of one who knows what God knows. * 
The Christian whose faith is tempered by reason shudders with 
horror at the prospect of conversing with someone who claims to 
know exactly what God knows. Radhakrishnan’s rejoinder would 
be that there really is no basic difference between Hinduism and 
Christianity, He would argue that Brahman and God are simply 
two different symbols pointing to the same ultimate reality — -a 
reality which is identical with the true self After all, claims- 
Radhakrishnan with his mentor Tagore, there is an ultimate 
unity among all religions. But his epistemological basis for mak- 
ing this claim is that he can see this alleged unity from his “ulti- 
mate” point of view. Hindus and Christians cease to communi- 
cate when the dialogue reaches this point. This basic criticism 
of Radhakrishnan’s epistemology — that it fails because it rests 
on a split-level view of ontological reality — will have served a 
useful purpose if it underscores the radical difference between 
Hinduism and Christianity on this issue. There is no justifica- 
tion for students of the world’s faiths and cumulative traditions 
to argue in favor of their own particular tradition by claiming 
access to a body of knowledge which is available only to believers 
in their own particular tradition. We would do well to remem- 
ber two points made by W. C. Smith. He suggests that “no 
statement about a religion is valid unless it can be acknowledged 
by that religion’s believers .” 4 However, he warns that “The 
reverse is certainly not* true.” 5 , 

j-. t i ? 01 *^?L C ,°^ die Bhagavadglta and Kant” International Journal of 

Ethics 21 (July 1911); 466. * 

3. RRCP, 431. 

^ ri Wilfred Cantwell Smith, “Comparative Religion : Whither— and Why?” 

/ History of Religions: Essays in Methodology , eds., Mircea Eliade and Joseph 
nix Book^p ^ uca & 0: University of Chicago, 1959; also published as a Phoc- 

5. Ibid., p. 43. ~ ~ 
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Radhakrishnan’s epistemological concept of maya 1 as inexpli- 
cable mystery can now be evaluated more specifically. He con- 
tends that the relationship between Brahman and the world, 
between poise one and poise four of what he calls Supreme Rea- 
lity, cannot be explained : “We can never understand how the 
ultimate reality is related to the world of plurality, since the two 
are heterogeneous, and every attempt at explanation is bound to 
fail. 5 ’ Here is another illustration of Radhakrishnan’s split- 
level ontology. He goes even further. As if our inability to expli- 
cate the relationship between deity and the world were not 
enough, Radhakrishnan asserts that we are unable to explicate any 
relation between any two. He argues in this vein when he is being 
•strictly metaphysical. Radhakrishnan’s advaita vedanta monism 
prevents him from acknowledging the absolute reality of any 
relation whatsoever since this acknowledgement would require a 
logically necessary acknowledgement of the absolute reality of 
two relata. This study has noted Radhakrishnan’s statement to 
the effect that every moment of his or her life the Hindu is requi- 
red to remember the ultimate oneness of things. In a word, this 
is Hindu faith (1). To put this in more philosophical terms, 
Radhakrishnan is thoroughly convinced that the real is the one. 
But many philosophers in both the West and the East are equally 
■convinced that the real is the many. Therefore, the pluralist 
philosopher rejects Radhakrishnan’s assertion regarding the in- 
explicability of any relation between any two. While the relation- 
ship between deity and the world is admittedly very difficult to 
explain, the difficulty is not caused by the alleged inexplicability 
of any relation between any two. Not surprisingly, much of Radha- 
krishnan’s early criticism of Western philosophers, especially in 
The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Philosophy, revolves around 
this difference between his own monism and their dualism or 
pluralism. 

To this point, Radhakrishnan’s achievement has received sev- 
eral negative comments. However, his achievement also deserves 
a highly significant positive comment. As a Hindu modernist 
Radhakrishnan rejects the interpretation of maya. which says that 
the world is an illusion. Chapter four reported Radhakrishnan’s 
statement: “It is one thing to say that the secret of existence... 
is a mystery, and another to dismiss the whole changing universe 
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as a mere mirage. 35 He deserves a particularly positive valuation, 
for distinguishing between mystery and mirage. The epistemologi- 
cal proposition, that the God-world relationship is an inexpli- 
cable mystery does not require or imply the proposition that the 
world is a mere mirage- — an illusion. Illusion is used here to sig- 
nify a distorted or abnormal perception . Radhakrishnan contends, 
and rightly so, that the world is neither a distorted nor an abnor- 
mal perception even though the world is rife with myriad myste- 
ries — wonderful, awesome, inexplicable processes. Radhakrish- 
nan argues that Samkara’s snake and rope illustration points to 
the one-sided dependence of the world on Brahman and that it 
should not be used to illustrate an alleged illusoriness of the world. 

II. Maya 2 : A Cosmogonic Issue 

Tower of self-becoming is Radhakrishnan’s translation of almavibhulu 
Atmavibhuti means “the arising, developing, manifesting, expan- 
ding, or appearing of the self . 33 Into focus comes a cosmogonic 
picture of Atman arising or expanding and becoming the scheme 
of things entire. It has been noted that Radhakrishnan’s onto- 
logy contains an interesting question: “Is reality changeless or 
growing ?” If Atman possesses the inherent power to arise or 
expand and thus to become the universe, the identity of Atman 
and Brahman would require that Brahman, too, have this inhe- 
rent power of change. In fact, Radhakrishnan derives Brahman 
from the root brh which means “to grow, to burst forth . 33 There- 
fore, a positive valuation can be assigned to all those cosmogonic 
passages in which Radhakrishnan is consistent in describing the 
reality of Atman and Brahman as a changing reality. Unfortu- 
nately, he often takes the more traditional advaita vedanta position 
that the Absolute is changeless. 

Between Radhakrishnan and most Christian theologians lies 
the cosmogonic issue of emanation versus creation. Radhakrish- 
nan points out that the Sanskrit word srsti means emanation , 
letting loose . Yet srsti most often gets translated creation , a loose 
translation resulting in confusion. An alleged self (Atman) 
from which the world is let loose gets confused with a God who 
struggles to create. It might be argued that the Christian doc- 
trine of creation out of nothing ( creatio ex nihilo ) is not unlike. 
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Radhakrishnan’s doctrine of may a - — the doctrine of Isvara’s 
power to mold forms out of the formless. However, this compari- 
-son produces additional confusion. Brahman and God are not 
identical concepts. Neither are Isvara and God identical. While 
it is true that maya 1 — the power of “creation” (srsti ) — is cosmo- 
gonic agency which inheres in Is'vara, it is also true that Isvara is 
powerless apart from Brahman. In fact, Radhakrishnan contends 
that the ontological reality of Isvara (poise two) is inconceivable 
apart from the ontological reality of Brahman (poise one). To 
the contrary, neither God’s power to create nor God’s ontologi- 
cal reality is conceivable as a dependent part of another power or 
another ontological reality. In short, Radhakrishnan’s theory of 
emanation and the Biblical and Quranic theories of creation 
differ with respect to the dependence or independence of deity. 
Isvara’s power to make or mold forms out of the formless depends 
on Brahman whereas God’s power to create is independent. 

Maya 2 functions in Radhakrishnan’s system as the principle 
of what this study will call upagainstness. Radhakrishnan uses 
other, more familiar words to interpret maycr, describing it as 
the power of self-expression, the self-sundering of the Eternal, 
the self-limiting power of the Absolute, the' self-distinction resid- 
ing in the very heart of reality, the dividing force, and the fini ri- 
sing principle. In order to explore the .way in which may a?- func- 
tions, the reader is invited to recall some of the background con- 
cepts in . Radhakrishnan’s ontology. He posits the ontological 
reality of unity, consciousness, harmony, and the whole. The 
philosophical problem is to explain how unity lets loose disunity, 
how consciousness generates the non-conscious, how harmony 
turns into cacophany, and how the whole breaks into parts. 
Maya 2 is Radhakrishnan’s solution. It is the principle of upa- 
gainstness used by primal consciousness to let loose individual 
consciousnesses. In other words, primal consciousness comes up 
against itself in the process of the emanation of the universe. 
Radhakrishnan requires a principle of limitation to explain how 
the primal one limits itself as it becomes the many. Maya 2 is this 
principle of limitation. It is the power, sakti, or energy — inher- 
ent in Isvara — which emanates the “other” from the self (At- 
man). The function of maya z is to limit the Absolute, to sunder 
the Eternal, to divide “that one,” and to make finite what is 
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infinite. In short, the Absolute comes up against mayor as it ema- 
nates or lets loose the universe. 

Unfortunately, Radhakrishnan’s achievement in this respect 
must be given a negative valuation. His monism prevents him 
from granting absolute ontological status to the power of self- 
becoming — mayor. Since this study rejects his split-level way of 
thinking which bifurcates reality into two ontological levels, it 
cannot grant an ontological status to viaytr which would put it 
on an allegedly lower level of reality. What, then, is mdyfr which 
Radhakrishnan conceives as the power of self-becoming ? This 
study concludes that it is a stop-gap measure taken by advaita 
vc dunlins to provide an explanation for the fact of the many in 
light of the advaita veddnia contention regarding the sole reality 
of the one. 

Until now this section has focused on the function of mayor 
in the cosmogonic process. However, Radhakrishnan’s attitude 
toward the result of the cosmogonic process is equally significant. 
It deserves a decidedly positive valuation. He draws a distinction 
between a likeness on the one hand and an illusion or a mirage on 
tlic other. Sveldfvalara Upaniwd IV. 10 describes God as mdyin and 
Radhakrishnan declares that “Here mdyd is used in the sense in 
which the Rg Veda employs it, the divine art or power by which 
the divinity makes a likeness of the eternal prototypes or ideas 
inherent in his natnrc. ,, In short, God’s power of mayor is the 
power to make likenesses of ideas which arc already inherent in 
God. For Radhakrishnan, these likenesses comprise the world. 
But the likenesses arc not illusions or mirages. The cumulative 
tradition of the Hindus contains many references to Brahman’s 
sport (hid) in the cosmogonic process. Rabindranath Tagore is 
particularly fond of referring to God as a creative artist. The 
creative, activity of Isvara can be compared with sculpting. In a 
moment of inspiration the sculptor conceives. He or she then 
continues to struggle— sometimes for years — in order to shape 
the clay, wood, bronze, or marble into a likeness of the original 
conception. The application of technique which follows the mo- 
ment of inspiration is a necessary part of the creative struggle, 
and good artists arc willing to continue embracing the technical 
struggle. In this analogy, the sculptor is Isvara and the piece of 
sculpture is the world. It is a likeness* Radhakrishnan rejects 
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the illusional interpretation of mdyd because he does not believe 
that Isvara as artist makes illusory likenesses any more than a 
sculptor makes likenesses which are merely distorted or abnormal 
perceptions. To the contrary, Radhakrishnan affirms the like- 
nesses with a fervor which is reminiscent of Tagore’s romantic 
attachment to the natural world. In The Philosophy of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, Radhakrishnan displays unbridled enthusiasm for 
Tagore’s world-affirming stance. The reader is invited to recall 
the strong influence of Tagore’s vision of ethics on the young: 
Radhakrishnan’s interpretation of mdyd. 


III. Maya 3 : Samkhya Dualism and Vedanta Non-Dualism 


Mdyd 3 as duality of consciousness ( purusa ) and matter ( prakrti } 
is the least important meaning of mdyd in Radhakrishnan’s her- 
meneutics. However, it raises an important issue. This study 
argues that Radhakrishnan uses mdyd 3 in his attempt to unite the 
Samkhya and Vedanta darsanas. The issue' raised by Radhakrish- 
nan’s concept of mdyd? is whether Samkhya dualism and Vedanta 
non-dualism ever can be united. The larger issue raised by 
Radhakrishnan’s use of mdyd* as a “uniting” concept is whether 
unity — as Radhakrishnan supposes — is ontologically the nature 
of the case. Chapter one noted that the problem of mdyd is pri- 
marily an axiological and soteriological problem. However, this, 
evaluation of Radhakrishnan’s interpretation of mdyd would be 
incomplete if it were to bypass the ontological issue altogether. 

Radhakrishnan’s concept of reality in four poises — Brahman, 
Isvara, Hiranyagarbha, and Virat — is of paramount importance 
for his systematic theology. Research for this book supports the 
conclusion that it is Radhakrishnan’s most important contribu- 
tion to the field of Indian ontology. For instance, it helps clarify 
his meaning when he explains that “All things partake of the 
duality of being and nonbeing from Purusottama downwards.” 
The phrase duality of being and nonbeing parallels the phrase duality 
of consciousness and matter. The phrase from Purusottama downwards 
can be understood as a reference to Isvara, Hiranyagarbha, and 
Virat. Radhakrishnan contends that all things from Isvara 
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downwards display mayo? as duality of being and non-being. 
Brahman alone — poise one — is non-dtial. 

Radhakrishnan’s references to consciousness as purusa and mat- 
ter as prakrti indicate that his concept of maya? is shaped by Sam- 
khya thought. He writes: “Since the Lord is able to produce the 
universe by means of the two elements of his being, prakrti 
and purusa, matter and consciousness, they are said to be maya 
(higher and lower) [sic] of God.” The Samkhya theory of evo- 
lution rests on a dualism of purusa and prakrti, and Radhakrish- 
nan’s formulation of maya? is an attempt to incorporate the Sam- 
khya categories into his own Vedanta non-dualism ( advaita 
vedania). The phrase higher and lower as a modifier of rndyd does 
not appear elsewhere in Radhakrishnan’s writings. Therefore, 
its meaning is rather unclear. However, it is clear that Radha- 
krishnan subordinates Samkhya dualism to Vedanta non-dua- 
lism. He contends that the Lord is able to produce the universe by 
means of the two elements of His being. Radhakrishnan envisions a 
deity which includes both consciousness and matter. Again, his 
concept of reality in four poises helps to clarify his meaning. 
Isvara (poise two) can be understood as the Lord whose power of 
self-becoming {maya?) enables him or her to produce the universe. 
The two elements of Isvara’s being are consciousness and matter. 
Consciousness can be understood as poise three (Hiranyagarbha) 
and matter can be understood as poise four (Virat). 'If these 
three parallels are'granted, then Radhakrishnan — using his con- 
cept of reality in four poises — has incorporated successfully Sam- 
khya dualism into Vedanta non-dualism. 

However, Pvadhakrishnan’s achievement in this area must be 
given a negative valuation. Samkhya dualism and Vedanta 
non-dualism cannot be united because Samkhya thought gives 
absolute ontological status to both * consciousness and matter 
whereas Radhakrishnan gives absolute ontological status to con- 
sciousness only. Reality (whether changeless or growing), unity 
and continuity, consciousness, the whole, harmony, and truth 
are the basic background concepts in Radhakrishnan’s ontology. 
Matter is conspicuous by its absence. Even though Radhakrish- 
nan’s interpretation of maya discards the idea that the material 
world is an illusion, it does not categoidze matter as being ulti- 
mately real. In Radhakrishnan’s thought, matter is neither' 
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unreal nor real. It is penultimately real. Nine adjectives -used by 
Radhakrishnan to distinguish the penultimate from the ultimate 
have been 'noted. At one point or another, Radhakrishnan uses 
•all nine adjectives to modify matter. Unless one agrees withRadha- 
hrishnan to bifurcate reality into two ontological levels, it is 
impossible to unify Samkhya duality and Vedanta non-duality. 
Using two levels of reality, advaita vedantins are able to affirm 
the absolute ontological status of consciousness on the upper 
level and the relative ontological status of matter on the lower 
level. But Samkhya thought does not place consciousness and 
matter on two different ontological levels. Samkhya contends 
that both purusa and prakrti are real in every sense. 


IV. Maya 4 : Matter is Real as Part of the Whole 

The lasting value of Radhakrishnan’s maya hermeneutics is that 
it helps to shape a modern Hindu system in which matter is real 
when seen as part of the whole. The undesirability of Radha- 
krishnan’s interpretation of maya is that it perpetuates a world- 
view in which matter is considered to be real only when it is con- 
ceived as part of an alleged whole. 

This study notes that the whole is particularly important in 
Radhakrishnan’s writings before 1932. Chapter three, section two 
•contains eight statements which describe the whole as a back- 
ground concept in Radhakrishnan’s ontology, including: “The 
whole is the explanation of all its parts or stages. It alone is ulti- 
mately real while all else has a dependent and derivative reality.” 6 
For Radhakrishnan, the whole is not matter. There is no way 
in which he can be construed as a materialist. Therefore, Radha- 
krishnan’s position is that matter has dependent and derivative 
reality. While matter is not independently real, neither is it 
, illusory. 

This interpretation of maya 4 as primal matter deserves a posi- 
tive valuation when compared with Prabhu Dutt Shastri’s inter- 
pretation of maya. Shastri dismisses as illusory everything but 
Brahman. Fairness to Shastri requires that the soteriological 
intention of such dismissals be recognized. Similarly, Nagarjuna 
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has a soteriological purpose for inviting Buddhist attention away 
from the dharma aggregates with alleged svabhava (self-existence) 
posited by Abhidharma philosophers in order to invite attention 
towards the emptiness (fiinyata) of all things. However, soterio- 
logy cannot be divorced from ontology. The ontological dirt of 
Shastri’s interpretation of Maya cannot be swept under a carpet. 
Insistence on the illusoriness of the world has serious conse- 
quences. It breeds world-negation, world-denial, and contempt 
for physical matter. It destroys the impetus for ethical struggle. 
It may have been the main cause for India’s late start at indus- 
trialization and technological revolution. After all, Shastri would 
argue, why expend great amounts of energy to industrialize when 
industrial products are nothing more than mere illusions ? 

On the other hand, Radhakrishnan’s interpretation of maytfr 
as primal matter deserves negative valuation when it is compared 
with the secular worldview circulating in scientific, educational, 
social, cultural, and governmental institutions. A basic ingredient 
of this secular worldview is that matter has independent onto- 
logical status. In other words, matter exists with or without 
Brahman — the whole. Radhakrishnan rejects this view. He 
contends that matter is real only as part of the whole. Fairness 
to Radhakrishnan requires that we note the distinction he draws 
between existence and reality . He readily acknowledges that matter 
exists on an allegedly lower ontological level. But he refuses to 
acknowledge that matter is absolutely, independently real. 
Heinrich Zimmer gets the credit for pointing out correctly that 
Indian philosophy has come through no Gotterdammerang — no 
twilight of the gods. More specifically, Radhakrishnan’s Weltan- 
schauung lacks the basic ingredient of a viable, secular worldview — 
the complete, ^ absolute independence of matter from spirit. 
Research for this study points to the conclusion that Radha- 
krishnan’s refusal to grant matter an independent ontological 
status is a refusal which brought him great intellectual distress. 
In so many ways he is open to a modernist, secular approach to 
philosophical problems. Yet his own faith and cumulative tradi- 
tion prevent him from interpreting mdya so as to grant the mate- 
rial world absolute reality apart from Brahman. In this respect, 
his interpretation of mayd 1 as primal matter is not a total success. 
It suffers from undue reverence for the ancient forms of Indian 
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thought which include the idea of maya as primal matter depen- 
dent on primal spirit. • . . 

Modern philosophy with its view of the independent reality of 
matter does not necessarily reject the reality of spirit. To the con- 
trary, some modern thinkers recognize an obligation to articulate 
clearly the relation between spirit and matter — between God and 
the world. Alfred North Whitehead’s monumental Process and 
Reality comes to mind. However, many modern philosophers 
contend that the articulation of this relation will be completely 
inane if we do not begin with the assumption that the relata to 
be related are independently real. Radhakrishnan’s non-dualist 
position is that matter is real only as a part of the whole. He 
solves the problem of relating God and the world by defining; 
the material world as already related to God. His solution by 
definition will satisfy those who already share his advaita vedanta 
viewpoint. But considered from an objective, press box point of 
view, his solution suffers from the arbitrariness inherent in all 
definitional glosses. 

- f 

V. Maya 5 : A Soteriological Issue 

An evaluation of maya 5 raises soteriological questions. Does the 
world conceal “something more” and thereby prevent liberation, 
or release ( moksa ) ? Does matter veil spirit and thereby stunt 
spiritual growth ? Does phenomenal existence hide absolute 
reality and thereby destroy the possibility of relating to or uniting- 
with that which is absolutely real ? In short, is the world of ob- 
jective forms an illusion which distorts perception of deity? 

Compared with Prabhu Dutt Shastri’s interpretation of maya, 
Radhakrishnan’s maya hermeneutics deserves a positive valuation- 
Radhakrishnan’s achievement is that he separates tire issue of the 
world’s ontological status from the issue of the world’s axiological 
status. Science, philosophy, and religion are separate areas of 
human experience. Therefore, the scientific investigation of the- 
factual should be separated from the philosophical and religious 
investigations of the meaningful and the valuable. Radhakrish- 
nan’s position is that liberation from the grip of worldly values, 
does not require ontological world-denial or ontological world- 
negation. . __ 
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On the other hand, Radhakrishnan’s interpretation of maya 
-deserves a negative valuation because it is based on the assump- 
tion that the reality of the world depends on the reality of God. 
Radhakrishnan never admits that matter can exist without spirit. 
His position is that the reality of spirit is certain and that the 
reality of matter depends on the reality of spirit. To the contrary, 
his opponents take the position that the reality of matter is certain 
and that the reality of spirit is also certain. The tough philo- 
sophical problem is to construct a coherent system which relates 
the two. 

The reader’s attention is now invited to some details in Radha- 
krishnan’s interpretation of maya 5 as concealment. The loctts 
classiciis of maya 5 in Radhakrishnan’s writings is a statement which 
appears in an exposition of moksa. Radhakrishnan describes 
£amkara’s view of “release” and from context it can be assumed 
that he is describing his own view as well: 

Maya as concealment has no power over the liberated soul. 
When the certainty of the oneness of Brahman and the Atman 
is reached by anubhava, the tie which binds us to forms is 
cut-, and the forms cease to be attractive on their own account. 
They may remain and will remain, so long as the senses are 
alive and intellect operates, but there is no need to connect 
them with the intuited Brahman. When the illusion of the 
mirage is dissipated by scientific knowledge, the illusory 
appearance remains, though it no longer deceives us. We see 
the same appearance, but give a different value to it. When 
the illusoriness of the illusion is perceived, it ceases to be an 
illusion. Whether the forms dissolve themselves in the 
formless or show themselves to be mere appearances of 
Brahman, on either view the world is not a mere illusion . 7 

Since this statement raises important issues for Radhakrishnan’s 
overall interpretation of maya , it will be discussed in several 
parts. 

Radhakrishnan’s position expressed in the first sentence is iri 
keeping with the general Hindu position that even the gods them- 
selves have no power over the perfectly enlightened rishis. 
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The second sentence contains two recurring themes in Radha- 
krishnan’s faith: (a) the oneness of Brahman and Atman: and 
(b) the certainty which is reached through the experience of 
anubhava — integral insight. That oneness (unity) has absolute 
, ontological status is the most important ontological concept in 
Radhakrishnan’s entire system of thought. That certainty is 
reached by anubhava (integral insight) is the most important 
epistemological concept in his thought. 

The second sentence also contains a reference to forms. Radha- 
krishnan reports that forms cease to be attractive after the ex- 
perience of anubhava. In some respects, the entire issue of maya 
is contained in this one phrase.Radhakrishnan’s positive achieve- 
ment in interpreting maya is his articulation of the position that 
when forms cease to be attractive they do not necessarily cease 
to exist. The fact that they cease to be attractive indicates a 
change in the soteriological status of those whom they formerly 
attracted. It does not indicate a change in the ontological status 
of the forms. This is Radhakrishnan’s meaning when he writes : 
“Maya is concerned not with the existence of the world but with 
its meaning, not with the factuality of the world but with the way 
in which we look upon it .” 8 Radhakrishnan’s contention that 
religion is personal transformation has been noted. The fable of 
the tiger cub comes to mind. Liberation or release ( moksa ), 
explains Radhakrishnan, is personal transformation after which 
the forms cease to be attractive. After liberation, he observes, 
the forms no longer conceal Brahman. 

In the block quotation above, Radhakrishnan reasons that 
“When the illusion of the mirage is dissipated by scientific know- 
ledge, the illusory appearance remains, though it no longer de- 
ceives us. We see the same appearance, but give a different value 
to it.” A puddle in the desert is a mirage. The mirage is dissipat- 
ed by scientific knowledge when we learn that the mirage is 
caused by heat rising from the desert. Yet the mirage does not 
disappear once we know that the mirage depends on and arises 
from the desert heat. In this analogy, the mirage is the world 
' and the desert heat is Brahman. Radhakrishnan argues that just 
as the ontological reality of the mirage depends on and arises from 
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the desert heat, so also the ontological reality of the world de- 
pends on and arises from Brahman. He takes the analogy oner 
step further. Just as the mirage does not disappear when scientific 
knowledge is gained about that upon which it depends, neither 
does the world disappear when intuitive knowledge is gained 
about that upon which it depends. The world remains, but it is- 
valued differently. 

Radhakrishnan interprets maya 5 as a source of delusion. This 
study coins the phrase delusions of individuality in order to describe 
the content of what Radhakrishnan suggests is a persistent and 
false belief about the human self. He contends that people delude 
themselves if they think of themselves as individuals. In his view, 
individual persons are in touch with reality only when they 
realize that their true identity — their true self — is devoid of indi- 
viduality. In other words, Radhakrishnan proposes that indi- 
viduals get in touch with reality when they renounce and deny 
their existence as individuals. Unfortuantely, his view of the one- 
ness of Atman (the “true 55 self) and Brahman informs and con- 
trols his view of individuals. While he grants that individuals 
exist on a lower ontological level, he denies that they exist on 
a higher ontological level. On the lower level he puts the rela- 
tively real and on the upper level he puts the absolutely real. 
This study uses the phrase ontological bifurcation to describe Radha- 
krishnan’s two-level way of thinking. The position taken here is 
that by basing his arguments on the results of ontological bifurca- 
tion, Radhakrishnan practices dualism. He is a pragmatic dua- 
list. He rejects the Aristotelian law of contradiction when he 
judges that the choice is not between the reality or unreality of. 
individuals but between the reality or half reality of individuals* 
However, what does it mean to argue that “a 55 is either real or 
half real? Can individuals exist half way ? Unless we are willing 
to set aside the law of contradiction, we cannot explain how there 
are two levels of reality, neither of which is unreal. There un- 
doubtedly are levels of value, but how can there be levels of fact ? 
Fact “a 55 either is the nature of the case or is not the nature of 
the case. Either individuals exist or they do not exist. Radha- 
krishnan 5 s pragmatic dualism requires his epistemology of “both 
this and that.” It allows him to maintain the primacy of the one 
while also maintaining the qualified reality of many individuals. 
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Incidentally, it is disconcerting to see Radhakrishnan’s reliance 
•on this pragmatic dualism after wading through all of his argu- 
ments against dualism in The Reign of Religion in Contemporary Phi- 
losophy. 1 

Radhakrishnan interprets maya 5 as an axiological concept, 
explaining that “When the Hindu thinkers ask us to free ourselves 
from maya , they are asking us to shake off our bondage to the 
unreal values which are dominating us.” Maya 5 conceals the 
real values, he contends. Freedom from maya 5 is the ability to 
penetrate the veil. It is the state of being related to or united 
with that which is behind the scrim. It is the state of being re- 
leased from what Radhakrishnan calls unreal values. First the nega- 
tive and then the positive aspect of his achievement will be consi- 
dered. His phrase unreal values is problematical. It has been 
noted that Radhakrishnan’s philosophy, is Indian idealism which 
includes the proposition that an “idea or value is the operative 
creative force .” 9 Idea, ideal, and value are virtually synonymous 
■concepts throughout Radhakrishnan’s system. What, then, is an 
unreal value ? How can an Indian idealist conceive of a value which 
Is unreal if ideas or values are the operative creative forces ? 
Values may be relative, created, contingent, etc. But how can 
they be unreal ? Likewise, Radhakrishnan’s implied phrase real 
value would be redundant. A typically Radhakrishnanian pro- 
position such as Harmony is real can never get beyond the pale of 
the tautological. 

The positive aspect of Radhakrishnan’s axiological interpre- 
tation of maya 5 is that he directs the attention of his Hindu col- 
leagues toward this-worldly values. He presents extensive argu- 
ments against Schweitzer’s criticism that Hinduism is life- and 
world-denying. Radhakrishnan conceives values, ideas, and 
ideals as operative creative forces which must be let loose in life 
here and now. Tolerance and concord ( samavaya ) are two such 
values. Despite the fact that Radhakrishnan is vague about the 
relation between metaphysical and ethical propositions, his 
untiring effort to make a central place for ethics in advaita vedanta 
thought deserves commendation in the highest degree. As has 
Been noted, he thinks that philosophy should change the world 
ns well as interpret it. He rejects the illusional doctrine o I maya 
■“so as to save the world and give to it a real meaning (appendix 
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V) If his mam hermeneutics becomes standard fare in the ash- 
rams and universities of India, it may give rise to a whole new 
generation ofleaders who will be increasingly inspired to rise up 
and break the spell of an exhausted religious tradtion, an obsolete 
philosophical watchword ! They will discover in their own Hindu 
tradition properly understood the ethical motivation and soteno- 
logical confidence for improving physical conditions throughout 
the Jand. 


VI. Maya 6 ; Community, Need, and Affection 

Chapter four noted tliat Radhakxishnan s interpietation of Ttidya 
has two aspects. MayiP* signifies the one-sided dependence of 
die effect (the world) on the cause (Brahman). Mqya^ signifies 
die maintenance of the integrity of the cause. 

Radhakrishnan deserves a positive valuation for presenting 
an argument that Saiftkara’s rope and snake illustration is not 
intended to convey the world’s illusoriness. In advaita vedarila 
tradition, a distinction is made between par indma (transformation) 
and vivaria (appearance). Transformation changes the milk into 
curds but the rope only appears to be a snake. The appearance 
of the snake which is really a rope is analogous with the appear- 
ance of the world which is really Brahman. Brahman appears 
to be the world. Brahman emanates or lets loose (cf. srsti) the 
world. But this “letting loose” is not a transformation because 
there is no change of substance. Brahman’s integrity is main- 
tained in that Brahman does not change into something else dur- 
ing the cosmogonic process of emanation. 

To this point, Radhakrishnan’s position is compatible with the 
traditional advaita vedanta position. However, he disavows the 
traditional position when lie contends that an appearance is not 
necessarily an illusion. Radhakrishnan sees no reason for identify- 
ing all appearances as distorted or abnormal perceptions. His 
position is correct. For instance, opera lovers eagerly await the 
appearance of the prima donna. Ballet lovers anxiously antici- 
pate the appearance of the prima ballerina and her partner for 
their pas de deux. Delegates to a national political convention 
look forward to the appearance of their presidential nominee 
when it is time for the acceptance speech. These appearances are 
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not illusions. Perceptions of prima donnas, prima ballerinas and! 
presidential nominees are neither distorted nor abnormal percep- 
tions. Likewise, argues Radhakrishnan, the appearance of Brah- 
man as the world is not an illusion. 

Incidentally, the problem of may a is exacerbated when the word 
illusion is used imprecisely. Sometimes it is used when the use of 
hallucination would be more appropriate. An hallucination is a 
perception of mi object which does not exist in the perceived s physical envi- 
ronment . The difference between hallucinations and illusions is 
that hallucinations are perceptions of objects which do not exist ~ 
in the perceiver’s physical environment whereas illusions are 
perceptions of objects which do exist. Greater precision in the use 
of the words illusion and hallucination would eliminate a great deaL 
of confusion from discussions of mdya . 

Argument by analogy is persuasive but not; conclusive. 6am- 
kara’s^snake and rope analogy has the power of suggestion but 
one should refrain from pushing the analogy too far. Neither 
should one fish for a complete explanation of maya in the elusive 
waters of a desert puddle. Radhakrishnan’s positive achievement 
in interpreting mayo?* and maya?^ is his intentional omission of 
the idea that the phenomenal world is an illusion. He takes 
the position that the world is an appearance (vivarta) and 
that not all appearances are illusions. He contends that the world 
appearance can be a source of delusion but that it is neither an 
illusion nor an hallucination. 

The reader’s attention is now invited to three negative aspects 
of Radhakrishnan’s interpretation of maya?* and maya? 0 . In the 
first place, maya?* as one-sided dependence of the effect (world) 
on the cause (Brahman) eliminates the possibility of community. 
Community requires two-sided dependence. Community is a 
relationship among individuals which is characterized by mutual 
dependence. Community exists where there is a covenant rela- 
tionship among'the communal members. Christian community 
exists where there is a n6w covenant in Christ among the mem- 
bers of the community. Through Christ, God enters into a new 
covenant with his people. The relationship between Jesus and 
his disciples is the model for the relationship among individuals 
in the Christian community. Jesus depended on his disciples to 
spread the news of liberation and release. His disciples depended 
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on him to refresh their memories of the mighty acts of God. The 
dependence was mutual and two-way. Unfortunately, Radha- 
krishnan’s concepts of unity and continuity provide no basis for 
building community. Separate individuals must be granted 
absolute reality if there is to be an absolutely real community. 
But Radhakrishnan argues that individuals are only relatively 
real. Using parallel religious doctrines, Radhakrishnan argues 
that Atman and Brahman are one. This alleged oneness is what 
every Hindu is required to remember at every moment. It is a 
spiritual oneness which is experienced by individuals as indivi- 
duals. Individuals strive to eliminate all relationships and to 
seek their own true identities. Anubhava is overcoming the power 
of maya 6 and eliminating alleged delusions of individuality. It 
is the elimination of all communal ties and relationships. In short, 
the difference between Hinduism and Christianity is the differ- 
ence between the Hindu seeking an identity in isolation and the' 
Christian seeking a relationship in community. 

In the second place, Radhakrishnan’s interpretation of maya ? a 
as the one-sided dependence of the world on the Absolute could 
eliminate the possibility that persons are a need of God. Need 
is a personalized form of dependence. Need is characterized by 
the relationship among individuals in community. Need can be 
conceived as that without which a personal relationship does- 
not exist. People who do not need people lack an essential ingre- 
dient of what it means to be a human being. Need is a two-way 
dynamic in interpersonal relations. To need friends is one aspects 
But being needed by friends is an equally important aspect. 
Heschel writes: 

Animals are content when their needs are satisfied; man in- 
sists not only on being satisfied but also on being able to 
satisfy, on being a need not only on having needs . Personal needs 
come and go, but one anxiety remains: Am I needed ? There 
is no man who has not been moved by that anxiety . 10 

In Hcschel’s view, being a need gives life its meaning and purpose. 
That persons are a need of God is a central aspect of Heschel’s 

10. Abraham Joshua Heschel, “The Concept of Man in Jewish Thought,” 
in The Concept of Man: A Study in Comparative Philosophy , eds. S. Radhakrishnan. 
and P. T, Raju (London: George Allen and Unwin, I960), p. 109. 
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Biblical faith. Judaism and Christianity share a tradition of 
covenantal relationship between men and women and God. The 
point here is that Radhakrishnan’s interpretation of mdyd Ga leaves 
no room for even the remotest possibility that Brahman may 
have a need of persons. Radhakrishnan sees no way in which it 
possibly could be said that Brahman is at all dependent on I. s' vara, 
Hiranyagarblia, or Virat. He sees no way in which it possibly 
could be said that Brahman and persons have any relationship 
whatsoever. In short, the difference between Hinduism and 
Christianity is the difference between the Hindu whose goal is 
to transcend either having needs or being a need and the Chris- 
tian whose goal is to be a need of God. 11 

In the third place, Radhakrishnan’s interpretation of mdyd 6 b 
as the maintenance of the integrity of the cause eliminates the 
possibility of affection in the relationship between God and the 
world. Affection is meant in its broadest sense: “I. Generally arid 
literally. 1 . The action of affecting, acting upon, or influencing ; 
or (when viewed passively) the fact of being affected.” 12 Affec- 
tion requires twoness. Affection is action which involves both 
that which influences and that which is influenced. Strictly 
speaking, affection is neither personal nor impersonal ; affection 
is a-personal or trans-personal. Colliding billiard balls affect 
each other. The effect of their collision is a change of velocity. 
However, affection in human experience is personal. It is so 
deeply personal that it is difficult if not impossible to funnel affec- 
tion into theological and philosophical categories. Nevertheless, 
the fact of affection in human experience must be allowed to 
mold and shape categories of analysis. Unfortunately, Radha- 
krishnan’s Absolute is affected by nothing/ His position is that 
Brahman’s “letting loose” of the world does not affect the integ- 
rity of Brahman. In Radhakrishnan’s view, the cosmogonic 
process in no way affects the cause of the process. Creation, 
preservation, and destruction of the world do not affect the Abso- 
lute, he would contend. The power of self-becoming (creation) 
"belongs to Isvara. Isvara needs and depends on Brahman, but 

11. To be a need of God is a recurring theme in Nikos Kazantzakis, The 
Saviors of God : Spiritual Exercises (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1959). 

12. The Oxford English Dictionary, 12 vols. (Oxford: The Clarendon Press, 
1933), s.v. “affection:” 
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notr!ct versa Brahman is not affected by Wa. Chapter four 

section six noted Radhakrishnan’s statement: “The doctrine of 
mSy 3 declares that the world is dependent on and derived flora 
the ultimate reality. It has the character of perpetual passing 
awav, while the real is exempt from change. It also noted his- 
references to “the fragility of the universe” and ‘ the mutability 
of things.” In short, the difference between Hinduism and Chris- 
tianity is the difference between the Hindu’s experience, accord- 
ing to which events of the world in no way affect Brahman, and 
the Christian's experience, according to which the God-world, 
relationship is characterized by affection. 


VII. Radhakrishnan’s Doctrine of Maya : 

A General Estimate 

Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan is a Hindu modernist.. The question 
remains: "Is Hindu modernism a good way to go?” Chapter 
three, section four, entitled “A Modernist’s Loyalty to Tradition,”" 
puts forward Radhakrishnan’s description of Samkara as the 
definition of a modernist. A modernist is someone who is unwill- 
ing to break with the past and yet open to the good influences 
of the new creeds. A modernist is someone who can stretch the 
old molds without breaking them. In short, a modernist both 
respects tradition and claims freedom from it. Since the time of 
Snmkara, some Advaita Vedantins have insisted on an inter- 
pretation of ntayfi which says that the world is an illusion. Illusio- 
nism has become a rallying point for Hindu fundamentalists 
like l’rabhn Dutt Shastri. However, research for this study sug- 
gests that many Advaita Vedantins since the time of Samkara 
have rejected an lllusional interpretation of maya and that illu- 
siotusm is not fundamental to Upanisadic philosophy, or faith. 
The modernist approach is the proper approach. It demands 
that we continually rc-cxaminc our respective traditions in order 
to separate the wheat from the chaff. It demands that we 
continually explore the implications of novel ideas for our 
respective, ancient faiths. 

Does Radhakrishnan stretch the perimeter of Advaita Vedanta 
icyond recognition ? Tliis study concludes that he does not. 
traditionally, Advaita Vedantins have used the following logic : 
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Brahman is the sole reality ; all else is unreal. However, Radha- 
krjshnan’s inclusive, wholist conception of Brahman renders 
this logic faulty. Radhakrishnan’s contention stands to reason 
that the reality of Brahman conceived as the whole includes the 
reality of the universe. Brahman does not exclude the world’s 
reality. Therefore, Radhakrishnan’s Advaita Vedanta is very 
much in keeping with the Upanisadic conception of Brahman. 
It is an inclusive, wholistic conception. The Biblical conception 
of deity, however, is neither inclusive nor wholist. Unlike Brah- 
man, the Biblical God is no monistic principle which includes 
all individuals. God is related to other individuals whose reality 
does not derive from their status as parts of an alleged whole. 
Even though God is related to all other individuals, the reality 
of God does not necessarily include the reality of all individuals. 
Generally speaking, Radhakrishnan’s doctrine of may a is unac- 
ceptable because it requires a monistic conception of deity — a 
conception which is inconsistent with the ultimate reality of the 
many. 

Is Radhakrishnan correct in contending that maya as illusion 
is not a tenet of original Vedanta ? Research conducted for this 
study supports his position. Radhakrishnan does not conclude 
that the doctrine of maya is entirely absent from the original 
Vedanta. It is absent only in the sense of illusion. The question 
•still remains as to how the illusional interpretation of maya crept 
into Upanisadic faith and tradition. Answering this question 
would require another complete research project. 

Does Radhakrishnan interpret the Upanisads correctly ? 
Making a general estimate of Radhakrishnan’s Upanisadic her- 
meneutics would go way beyond the scope of this study. Never- 
theless, it can be argued that Radhakrishnan’s interpretation of 
the Upanisads is free of some basic errors which are found in 
Prabhu Dutt Shastri’s Upanisadic exegesis. Shastri argues in- 
correctly that the conception of maya as illusion is found through- 
out the Upanisads and Badarayana’s Brahma Sutras even though 
the word maya rarely occurs. Shastri also makes the preposter- 
ous suggestion that we insert the allegedly illusional particle 

l va as jt were — into all Upanisadic passages which refer to 

diversity or multiplicity. Finally, Shastri contends incorrectly, 
that philosophical realism in the Upanisads is merely a conces- 
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rsion to empirical consciousness. Radhakrishnan’s interpre- 
tation of the Upanisads is certainly more felicitous than ShastrFs. 

Finally, this evaluation returns to the question of ethics. It is 
Radhakrishnan 3 s intention to stir Hindu hearts for positive 
♦ethical action in the secular world. Certainly his writings con- 
tain plenty of passages capable of doing this successfully. It is 
also his intention to counter the Christian charge that Indian 
thought is world-negating and life-denying. His achievement in 
this area is a qualified success. World-negation and life-denial 
are not integral components of the Upanisadic woildview; they 
are later grafts. However, Radhakrislman 5 s success in pointing 
this out is qualified by his own two-level way of thinking. His 
facile categorization of tilings as penultimate or ultimate blurs 
his vision of mdyd and ethics. Ethical action requires that each 
human act be viewed as urgent and ultimate. In short, every 
act is ultimate. No act is penultimate. That is, we cannot stop 
-an act when it is only partially completed. Therefore, it makes 
little sense to speak of penultimate action. This raises serious 
questions for Radhakrishnan 3 s own ethical system and its connec- 
tion with his ontology. While he was not particularly concerned 
to articulate an ethical system, the questions should be raised 
nevertheless. 

To summarize all that has gone before, maya 1 as inexplicable 
mystery is an epistemological concept. Radhakrishnan contends 
that things can be seen from an alleged Supreme Identity which 
lies behind the terrestrial process. But is it possible to see things 
from the point of view of deity ? Furthermore, Radhakrishnan 
bifurcates reality into two ontological levels. He uses these two 
levels epistemologically. But is it possible to make knowledge 
^claims which are based on trans-human experience ? Further- 
more, Radhakrishnan contends that the real is the one whereas 
this writer contends that the real is plural. To his credit, Radha- 
krishnan points out that the world is neither a distorted nor an 
-abnormal perception even though it is rife with mysteries — 
wonderful, awesome, inexplicable processes. 

Mayor as the power of self-becoming raises cosmogonic issues. 
P° wer °f self-becoming is Radhakrishnan’s translation of dtmavibhuti, 
*a Sanskrit compound which means the arising, developing, mani- 
festing, expanding, or appearing of the self. Radhakrishnan 
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S U-PP 0I ^ S a theory of emanation whereas this study presupposes a 
theory of creation. Maya 2 is what this study calls the principle 
of upagainstness. What Radhakrishnan calls primal conscious- 
ness conies up against itself in the emanation of individual con- 
sciousnesses. Yet pluralistic realism needs no separate principle 
of upagainstness such as maya 2 because the concept of the many 
already includes sufficient forces of opposition for bringing the 
actual out of the potential. However, Radhakrishnan deserves 
tremendous credit for affirming fhe world which results from the 
cosmogonic process. He distinguishes between likenesses and 
illusions. A sculptor makes likenesses which are not illusions. 
Similarly, Radhakrishnan contends, Is vara makes a world which 
is not an illusion. 

Maya i 3 as duality of consciousness (purtisa) and matter ( prakrti ) 
indicates Radhakrishnan’s position that the world process is a 
mixture of sat and asat, being and non-being, self and not-self, 
spirit and nature, the divine and primal matter, mental events 
and-material events. His interpretation of maya 3 is an attempt to 
incorporate Samkhya dualism into his own Vedanta non-dualism. 
The attempt fails because the Samkhya position that both purtisa 
and prakrti are ultimately real is incompatible with the Vedanta 
position that consciousness is ultimately real whereas matter is 
penultimately real. 

Maya A as primal matter indicates Radhakrishnan’s position 
that matter is real when it is viewed as a part of the whole. This 
modernist interpretation gets a high mark because it is a vast 
improvement over Shastri’s fundamentalist interpretation of 
maya . Shastri insists that Brahman alone is real and that every- 
thing else including primal matter is an illusion. Such a funda- 
mentalist interpretation of maya tends to dissipate India’s moti- 
vation for industrialization because it categorizes industrial 
products as illusions. On the other hand, Radhakrishnan’s 
modernist interpretation of maya gets a low mark because it docs 
not go far enough in granting to primal matter an independent 
ontological status. 

Maya h as concealment indicates Radhakrishnan’s soteriologi- 
cal position. He gets a high mark for separating the issue of the 
world’s ontological status from the issue of the world’s axiological 
status. Forms do not cease to exist when they cease to be attrac- 
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tivc. They do not cease to exist when they no longer deceive. 
They do not cease to exist when they no longer have the power 
to conceal “something more” which is behind them. Just as 
scientific knowledge regarding the cause of puddles in the desert 
docs not change their ontological status, integral knowledge 
regarding the cause of the world (Brahman) does not change 
the world’s ontological status. On the other hand, Radhakrish- 
nan gets a low mark for taking the position that individuality 
Is a delusion. 

Radhakrishnan’s Interpretation of mdyd G deserves a positive 
valuation because it clarifies the intention of 5amkara*s rope and 
snake illustration. Radhakrishnan contends that it illustrates 
the one-sided dependence of the effect (the world) on the cause 
(Brahman). He argues that it should not be interpreted as an 
illustration of an alleged illusoriness of the world. Also, Radha- 
krishnan points out correctly that appearances are not necessarily 
illusions. On the other hand, Radhakrishnan’s interpretation 
of mdycP elicits three negative comments. First, it eliminates the 
possibility of community because community requires two-sided 
dependence. Second, it eliminates the possibility that persons 
are a need of God. Need is a personalized form of dependence 
and Brahman neither needs nor depends on persons. Third, 
Radhaki'ishnaffs interpretation of mdyd^ 0 eliminates the possi- 
bility of affection in the relationship between the world and God 
The conclusion of this study is that Radhakrishnan’s maya 
hermeneutics paves the way for future study by Hindus regard- 
ing a metaphysical justification for positive ethical action in the 
modern, secular world. It is also a qualified success in countering 
the charge from Christians and others that Hinduism is world- 
negating and life-denying. 
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Radhakrishnan’s Summary ( 1923) of Maya 
Theory in the Bhagavadgita 

Source: S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, 2 vols, (London: 

' George Allen and Unwin, 1923, 1927) 1: 546-547. 

u To know the exact place of the maya theory in the Gita , it is 
necessary to distinguish the different senses in which the word is 
employed, and the exact bearings of the Gita on them all. (1 ) If 
the supreme reality is unaffected by the events of the world, then 
the rise of these events becomes an inexplicable mystery. The 
author of the Gita does not use the term maya in this sense, how- 
ever much it may be implied in his views. The conception of a 
bcginningless, and at the same time unreal, avidya causing the 
illusion of the world does not enter the mind of the author. (2 ) 
The personal Hvara is said to combine within himself sat and 
asat, the immutability of Brahman as well as the mutation of be- 
coming. 1 Maya is the power which enables him to produce mut- 
able nature. It is sakti, or the energy of Isvara, or atmavibhuti, 
the power of self-becoming. Isvara and maya in this sense are 
mutually dependent and are both beginningless. 2 This power of 
the supreme is called map in the Gita. 3 (3 ) Since the Lord is 
able to produce the universe by means of the two elements of His 
being,* prakfti and purusa, matter and consciousness, they are 


1. be. 19. 

2. See Safltjilya Sutras, ii. 13 and 15. 

3. xv In. 61 ; iv. 6. 
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said to be maya (higher and lower | 'sic}) of God. 4 5 (4) Gradu- 
ally maya comes to mean the lower prakrti, since purusa is said 
to be the seed which the Lord casts into the womb of prakrti 
for the generation of the universe. (5) As the manifested world 
hides the real from the vision of the mortals, it is said to be delu- 
sive in its character. 6 The world is not an illusion, though by 
regarding it as a mere mechanical determination of nature unre- 
lated to God, we fail to perceive its divine essence. It becomes the 
source of delusion. The divine maya becomes avidyamaya. 
It is so, however, only for us mortals, shut off from the truth; to 
God who knows it all and controls it, it is vidyamaya. Maya to 
man is a source of trouble and misery, since it breeds a bewilder- 
ing partial consciousness which loses hold of the full reality. 
God seems to be enveloped in the immense cloak of maya. 6 (6) 
Since the world is only an effect of God, who is the cause, and 
since everywhere the cause is more real than the effect, the world 
as effect is said to be less real than God the cause. This relative 
unreality of the world is confirmed by the self-contradictory na- 
ture of the process of becoming. There is a struggle of opposites 
in the world of experience, and the real is above all opposites.” 7 


4. iv. 16 [sic] . 

5. vii. 14; vii. 25. 

6. Maya which does not produce avidya is said to be sattviki maya. 
When it is polluted it breeds ignorance, or avidya. Brahman reflected in the 
former is Isvara, while that reflected in the latter is jiva, or the individual 
self. This is later Vedanta, see Pancadasi, i. 15-17. The Gita is not aware of 
this view 

7-r h 45; vih,2§ - 
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Radhakrishnan’s Summary (1927) of Maya 
in the Advaita Philosophy 

Source: S. Radhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy , 2 vols. (Loudon: 

George Allen and Unwin, 1923, 1927) 2:573-574. 

“We may bring together the different significations in which 
the term maya is used in the Advaita Philosophy. (1) That the 
world is not self-explanatory shows its phenomenal character, 
which is signified by the word maya. (2) The problem of the 
relation between Brahman and the world has meaning for us who 
admit the pure being of Brahman from the intuitive standpoint 
and demand an explanation of its relation to the world, which 
we see from the logical standpoint. We can never understand 
how the ultimate reality is related to the world of plurality, since 
the two are heterogeneous, and every attempt at explanation is 
bound to fail. This incomprehensibility is brought out by the 
term maya. (3) If Brahman is to be viewed as the cause of the 
world, it is only in the sense that the world rests on Brahman, 
while the latter is in no way touched by it, and the world which 
rests on Brahman is called maya. (4) The principle assumed to 
account for the appearance of Brahman as the world is also called 
maya. (5) If we confine our attention to the empirical world 
and employ the dialectic of logic, we get the conception of a per- 
fect personality, Is vara, who has the power of self-expression. 
This power or energy is called maya. (6) This energy of Isvara 
becomes transformed into the upadhi, or limitation, the unmani- 
fested matter (avyakrta prakrti), from which all existence issues. 
It is the object through which the supreme subject Isvara 
develops the universe.” 
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Radhakrishnan’s Summary ( 1948 ) of Maya 

Source: S. Radhakrishnan, The Bhagavadgita , With an Intro- 

ductory Essay, Sanskrit Text , English Translation and 
Notes (New York: Harper and Row, Harper Torch- 
books, 1973), pp. 42-43. 

“We may here distinguish the different senses in which die 
word ‘maya’ is used and indicate its place in the Gita. (1) If the 
Supreme Reality is unaffected by the events of the world, dicn the 
rise of these events becomes an inexplicablemysteryThe author 
of the Gita does not use the term, ‘maya, 5 in this sense, however 
much it may be implied in his views. The conception of a begin- 
ningless, and at the same time unreal, avidya causing the appear- 
ance of the world, does not enter the mind of the author. (2) 
The personal Isvara is said to combine within Himself, sat and 
asat, the immutability of Brahman as well as the mutation of 
becoming. 2 Maya is the power which enables Him to produce 
mutable nature. It is sakti or the energy of Isvara, or alrna- 
vibhuti, the power of self-becoming. Isvara and maya in this sense 
are mutually dependent and beginning-lcss. 3 This power of die 
Supreme is called maya in the Gita . 4 5 6 (3) Since the Lord is able 
to produce the universe by means of the two elements of His 
being, prakrti and purusa, matter and consciousness, they arc 
said to be maya (higher and lower [sir] of God. 5 (4) Gradually 
maya comes to mean the lower prakrti, since purusa is said to 
be the seed which the Lord casts into the womb of prakrti for the 
generation of the universe. (5) As the manifested world hides 
the real from the vision of mortals, it is said to be delusive in char- 
acter. 6 The world is not an illusion, though by regarding it as 
n mere mechanical determination of nature unrelated to God, 

2. IX, 19. 

3. See Sandilya Sutra [sic], II, 13 and 15; Sutisvalara Up., IV, 10. 

4. XVIII, 61; IV, 6. 

5. IV, 16 [sic], 

6. VII, 25 and 14. 
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we fail to perceive its Divine essence. It then becomes a source 
of delusion. The Divine maya becomes avidyamaya . It is so, 
however, only for us mortals, shut off from the truth; to God who 
knows all and controls it, it is vidyamaya. God seems to be envel- 
oped in the immense cloak of maya. 7 (6) Since the world is 
only an effect of God, who is the cause and since everywhere the 
cause is more real than the effect, the world as effect is said to be 
less real than God the cause. This relative unreality of the world 
is confirmed by the self-contradictory nature of the process of 
becoming. There is a struggle of opposites in the world of expe- 
rience, and the real is above all opposites. 8 ” 


IV 

Radhakrishnan’s Summary (1952) of Maya in 
Samkara’s System 

Source; S. Radhakrishnan et al., eds.. History of Philosophy East- 
ern and Western , 2 vols. (London: George Allen and 
Unwin, 1952, 1953) 1: 279. 

“The word maya is used to denote different meanings in Sam- 
kara’s system: (1) That the world is not self-explanatory shows 
its phenomenal character, which is signified by the word maya . 
(2) The problem of the relation between Brahman and the world 
has meaning for us who admit the pure being of Brahman from 
the intuitive standpoint and demand an explanation of its rela- 
tion to the world, which we see from the logical standpoint. 
We can never understand how the ultimate reality is related to 
the world of plurality, since the two are heterogeneous, and every 
attempt at explanation is bound to fail. This incomprehensibil- 

7. maya which does not produce avidya is said to be satlviki maya. When 
it is polluted, it breeds ignorance or avidya. Brahman reflected in the former is 
Isvara, while that reflected in the latter is jiva, or the invidual self. This is 
later Vedanta; see Pancadasi , I, 15-17* Gita is not aware of this view. 

8. II, 45; VII, 28; IX, 33. 

/ 
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ity is brought out by the term may a. (3) If Brahman is to be 
viewed as the cause of the world, it is only in the sense that the 
world rests on Brahman, while the latter is in no way touched by 
it, and the world -which rests on Brahman is called maya. (4) The 
principle assumed to account for the appearance of Brahman as 
the world is also called maya. (5) If we confine our attention to 
the empirical world and employ the dialectic of logic, we get the 
conception of a perfect personality (IsVara) who has the power 
of self-expression. This power or energy' is called maya. (6) This 
energy of Isvara becomes transformed into the upadhi, or limita- 
tion, the unmanifested matter ( avyakla prakrti ) from which all 
existence issues. It is the object through which the supreme sub- 
ject Isvara develops the universe.” 


V 


Radhakrishnan’s Summary ( 1952) of the Status of 
the World and the Doctrine of Maya 


Source: S. Radhakrishnan, “Reply to Critics,” in The Philosophy 

of Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan , ed. Paul Arthur Schilpp 
(New York: Tudor Publishing Company, 1952), pp. 
800-802. 


“The status of the World and the Doctrine of Maya. In my writings 
I have interpreted the doctrine of maya so as to save the world 
and give to it a real meaning. 

I. (i) The world is derived being. It is an expression of the Ab- 
solute and not the Absolute itself. To mark the distinction be- 


tween Absolute Being and dependent being, we call the latter 
maya. When the Absolute is taken as pure being, its relation to 
the world is inexplicable, anirvacaniya. We know that without the 
background of being there can be no world. The relation between 
the two cannot be logically explicated. This inexplicability of 
the logical relationship does not repudiate the existence of the 
world. Jt does not say that the world is not, though it appears 

to be. 



Appendix 

To bring out that the changes of the world do not affect the 
-nature of the Absolute, to indicate that the relationship is not 
one of organic inter-dependence, a distinction is made between 
porirtama or modification and vwarta or appearance. The one- 
sided dependence of the world on the Absolute is illustrated by 
the similes of the appearance of snake in the rope and of silver in 
the shelf The purpose of these analogies is not to suggest that the 
world is a dream or an illusion, but that the relationship is such 
that tiie world exists without any change in the being of the 
Absolute. 

The world is not a modification of Absolute Being; for in that 
case Absolute Being would cease to be Absolute and become sub- 
ject to modifications. We cannot say that a part of the Absolute 
is modified, whereas the remainder is intact. The Absolute is in- 
capable of being divided into parts. 

(ii) Although the Absolute is Eternal Being, the world is tem- 
poral being with limits to its existence. A time will come when it 
will lie no more as a process. This essential temporality is indi- 
cated by the word maya. This docs not make the world into an 
illusion. To treat it as transitory is not to equate it with the non- 
existent or the illusory. 

II. (i) When the Supreme is viewed not merely as Absolute Be- 
ing but as Eternal Creativity, the creative power is called maya. 
In my account I distinguished Divine Being and Divine action, 
Absolute in itself, in repose, and the Absolute as active or ener- 
gising, Brahman and Isvara. The latter is said to be possessed 
•of may ft or power of manifestation. It delights in manifesting. 

(ii) As to why this specific possibility was chosen and not any 
other, one can only say that it is the free act of the Divine. Why 
did he choose this ? is a question we cannot raise, for the simple 
reason that God is freedom. By calling creation a mystery, we 
mean no more than that it is an expression of his freedom, die 
mysterious working of his will, which is also called maya . 

III. In the world process itself, \vc have die divine interacting 
with primal matter, what Indian thinkers call the unmanifested 
prakrd. This is also called maya . The same duality is indicated 
in the passage of Genesis relating to die Spirit ‘moving on the face 
of the waters* When die spirit of God brooded on the face of the 
waters, the original chaos was being shaped into order. As the 
8, Genesis, 1,1/2. 
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dualities between the Divine and the matter, which is used as a 
means for the unfoldment of the Divine, are not ultimately two 
separate entities, maya is not dissociated from the World Spirit. 
St. John’s Gospel refers to light and darkness whose antagonism 
continues from the initial creation to the final consummation of 
the world. Two factors, the unbroken energy of light and dark- 
ness arc affirmed. ‘And the light shineth in darkness and the 
darkness comprehended it not .’ 9 All things in the world partici- 
pate in the characters of this duality. They are sad-asad-atmaka. 
They are real as well as unreal. This dual character is sometimes 
indicated by the word mayd. The world and the World Spirit 
are both equally real. 

IV. Maya is also used for ignorance by which we do not recognise 
the principle of the universe. ‘He was in the world and the world 
was made by him and the world knew him not.’ This non-know- 
ing is avidya. It is also different from the real and the unreal. 
If it attains either reality or collapses into nothingness there would 
be no tension, no process. So the world is said to be sad-asad- 
vilaksana, different from real and unreal.” 


9. Tohn I, 4. 
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